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ABSTRACT 

The tenth annual report on institutional training 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act is organized as 
follows: (1) MDTA institutional training highlights: 1962-71; (2) the 
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training programs, state programs, national programs, training 
institutions, skills centers^ opportunities industrialization 
centers, community colleges and institutional training, private 
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improving program administration; and (5) measures of 
achievement — state program assessment^ earnings of MDTA trainees, 
national evaluation studies, skills center study, quality and 
relevance evaluatipn study, JIDTA outcomes study, systems analysis 
study, other national evaluation studies. Statistical tables and ' 
lists of manpower training skills centers and area manpower 
institutes for the development of staff (AMIDS) are contained in 
appendices. (KM) 
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TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS . . . 

When tlie Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) was enacted in 1962, 
tlie public school systems of tlie United States 
had neither tlie resources nor the commitment 
to fielp out-of-school youtli, displaced workers, 
and otiier adults acquire the job-related educa- 
tion and training needed to help tliem qualify 
for entry-level employment opportunities or for 
upgrading their skills. By the end of 1971, un- 
der tlie MDTA, many of tliese same school sys- 
tems Iiad tlie means and the incentive to offer 
skill training, retraining, and tlie remedial in- 
struction needed for realistic employment op- 
portunities to unemployed and underemployed 
youth and adults. 

Since 1962 these training opportunities have 
been offered to more tlian 1.7 million people. 
Of the 1,125,000 men and women successfully 
completing tlieir training since that time, about 
75 percent were employed as a result* of tin's 
training. Studies of employed graduates siiow 
median salary increases, after training, of 32 
cents per hour. A major evaluation study of tiie 
outcomes of over 5,000 new trainees noted tiiat: 
"\fedian gain in annual income following par- 
ticipation in a .\fanpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) program for tiiose with 
at least one post-training job was *Sl,876 for 
Institutional enrollees and .$1,614 for those 
trained On-the-job." 

T£N YEARS AGO... 

Tliere were no institutions — private or public 
— 'lo provide education and training for unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons wiio iiad 
been unable to benefit from tiieir experience in 
the traditional educational system. At the end 
of the calendar year 1971, 80 MDTA skills 
centers were in operation, serving all regions of 
the United States. These centers, developed by 
public school manpower educators, are unique 
because: 

• Tliey evolved from the need for a different 
type of education training institution to serve 
those people who had found the traditional 
education system unworkable for tliem; 

• They provide employment-oriented basic edu- 
cation and both remedial and skill training 
when, and wiiere. citizens and employers in a 
community have need for these services; 

• They draw upon the many support services 
of the communities they serve; and 
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• The* establish a cooj)eiative iclationship with 
the hiLsiness and industrial comnuinity — a re- 
lationship which enhances the trainees' 
chances oi getting a good job. 

A special evaluation study of manpower 
tiaining skills centers, conducted by Olympus 
Research Coiporation, noted in the final report: 
"Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the 
Skills Center concept is that it recognized, 
more than any other federally sponsored 
manpower progi'am, that there is no easy 
way of preparing the disadvantaged for 
permanent and productive employment. 
Skills Centers emphasize not only voca- 
tional training, but programs to increase 
die individual's capacity to function in a 
changing labor market. Inherent in the 
Skills Center concept is the recognition that 
in the long run the only way to help a 
person find economic security is to provide 
for an increase in his capacity to compute, 
communicate and comprehend at the high- 
est possible level, and to encourage con- 
tinuous training and education throughout 
all of an individuars working life. ' 

TEN YEARS AGO . . . 

Innovative educational techniques to prepare 
people for employment weie not encouraged or 
in widespread use. Instead, traditional and arti- 
fic" A divisions of training time into semesters, 
quarters, and the like dictatal when the trainee 
could enter and leave the education experience. 

Today MDTA uses the occupational cluster, 
and open-entry/open-exit training program 
j)ractices. These pracMces open a variety of oc- 
cupational skills tc the trainee and permit him 
to enter training when he is ready and to leave 
when he has achieved his training goal. These 
educational techniques are finding their way 
back into many public .school systems. 

TEN YEARS AGO . . . 

A traditional credentialing system in teacher 
education institutions deterred a large number 
of otherwise talented people from entering the 
administrative, counseling, and teaching rosters. 
This system effectively kept these people as well 
as licensed persons from learning about die 
many problems of potential trainees hindering 
their successful preparation for the labor 
market. Tcxlay, the public school systems, as 
well as other public and private agencies and 



institutions, aie usinj^ the ,sei\ices of the se\en 
Aiea Manpower Institutes loi the Development 
of Staff (.AMIDS) to train manpower staffs to 
iinderstaiicl and help the tiainee.s. 

• .AMIDS help potential MDT.A instructors to 
acquire the classroom tcchnicpies needed to 
communicate skills to trainees. 

• AMIDS make it possible for a vast and 
heretofore untapped resoince of teachers to 
bring their expertise into classroom and the 
shop. 

• .\MIDS provide an innovative — and imcon- 
ventional — way for ^fDTA staff to meet the 
certification requirements of the State educa- 
tion agencies. The institutes are not a substi- 
tute for formal schooling, but a supplement. 

• AMIDS provide staff development to instruc- 
tors, administrators, and counselors who un- 
derstand and appreciate the cultural diversity 
of MDTA trainees. They also assist MDTA 
staff in acquiring the most effective training 
tc.nniques to help the trainees. Over 100,000 
instructors, counselors, administrators have 
been provided inservice training to help them 
meet die special needs of manpower trainees, 
especially the "disadvantaged." 

TEN YEARS AGO . . . 

Many State education agencies had rigid re- 
quirements respecting the time period to qualify 
for the General F.ducation Development (GED) 
examination. BcJcause this was unrealistic for 
MDTA trainees who needed to **get going" edu- 
cationally, many States have now relaxed the 
tune requirement, perriiitting MDTA trainees — 
and others — to qualify immediately for the 
GED. Many trainees have taken advantage of 
this op|X)rtunity to obtain their high school 
equivalency diploma. 

TEN YEARS AGO . . . 

A comprehensive Federal excess property pro- 
gram for public education agencies and institu- 
tions engaged in training activities did not exist. 
Through MDTA innovative efforts in using ex- 
cess Federal property, since 1967, some $40.9 
million in public tax dollars have been saved. 
This amount would otherwise have been .spent 
to purchase equipment and supplies had they 
not been made available through excess property 
programs. Overall, institutional training pro- 
grams have had over SlOO miliion in excess 
Fedeial personal property transferred to them. 
The money savod was used for progi am enrich- 
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mcnt aikl the piopeity remains in Federal 
ownership. 

TEN YEARS AGO... 

Training in coi/ectional institutions had 
been sporadically and inadequately supporti:d. 
Today, through the foresight of the Congres*- »n 
directing MDTA resources into correctional in- 
stitutions, there exist several highly innovative 
and pathinaking education and training pro- 
grams in correctional institutions, using both 
the work and training-release techniques. 

TEN YEARS AGO... 

The community college program in the 
United States began to strive for acadeiftic re- 
spectability and pursue the 4-year status with 
avidity. While efforts toward these goals go on, 
many junior and community colleges by the end 
of 1971 were providing training and education 
for MDTA programs. The interest 'hown by 
junior and community colleges in their ap- 
proach to the AfDTA program has resulted in 
educational benefits to the MDTA trainee and 
has shown in turn that these educational insti- 
tutions can adjust their curriculum class struc- 
turing, etc., to better meet the student needs. 
Participating institutions have demonstrated 
their willingness and their capability to accept 
the MDTA trainee "where he is*' educationally, 
prepare him for employment, and then prepare 
him for moving up ihe educational ladder. 

These, then, are some of the highlights of the 
past 10 years of the institutional training pro- 
gram — many of them unforeseen by the Congress 
and program administrators at the time the 
legislation was drafted. The report that follows 
describes some of the past year's activities in 
greater detail and concludes with summaries of 
four major evaluation studies completed during 
1971. 

THE PROGRAM IN PERSPECTIVE 

Ten years of operating the insdtutional train- 
ing program under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act have generated some educa- 
tional developments of potential long-range 
benefit unforeseen by the drafters of the original 
legislation. The mandatory involvement of 
State and local education agencies in the pro- 
gram and the law's flexibility enabled MDTA 
program administrators to revise many tradi- 
tional education and training practices and de- 
velop new ones to meet the special needs of 
MDTA trainees. 
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For example, basic education instruction has 
become a component of many manpower institu- 
tional programs. Contrary to the traditional 
practice of educational scheduling, with its 
arbitrary divisions of time, .MD1\\ program ad- 
ministrators injected maximum flexibility into 
the training process by introducing open-entry/ 
open-exit scheduling to permit a trainee to enter 
the program at any time ai ! leave when he is 
ready for employment. This iiad major impact 
on trainee morale and on the success of the 
placement process. Another educational tech- 
nique, the occupational clusters, was adopted to 
give trainees greater latitude in selecting die 
occupation and die particular skill level for 
which they train. MDTA institutional training 
has demonstrated that training time for many 
occupations can be compressed without sacrific- 
ing die quality of a training program or the 
skill levels to be acquired. 

Additiomlly, two nev; "institutions" evolved: 
the manpower training skills centers; and, the 
Area Manpower Institutes for the Development 
of Staff (AMIDS). Skills centers, given emphasis 
under the 1968 amendmeiiis to the MDTA, 
provide a broad range of education, training, 
and support services heretofore unavailable to 
out of-school youth and adults who require spe- 
cial assistance to qualify for employment. 

Efforts have continued to improve existing 
manpower training skills centers and to develop 
new ones. In 1971, there were 80 designated 
skills centers in operation including 13 centers 
that received preliminary designation. The 
guidelines for planning and operating skills 
centers were developed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Labor in 1970 and became effective 
in 1971. The initial application of the guide- 
lines made possible the development of multi- 
agency trainee support teams, joint agency pro- 
gram reviews, and greater involvement of the 
skills centers' directors on the councils of the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systems 
(CAMPS). 

Starting with one site in the latter part of 
1968, the Area Manpower Insdtutes for the 
Development of Staff (AMIDS) now number 
seven throughout the United States. These na- 
tional training and resource sites are for all 
persons and/or agencies engaged in and respon- 
sible for human resource development in man- 
power and related programs. By the end of 
1969 some 10,000 people had participated in 



thCiC staff development and assistance progiams. 
In the following year, participation in ANflDS 
increased by approximately 27,000. At the end 
of 1971, over 60,000 jxjople had participated in 
the in-depth learning experiences designed to 
flow outward from the AMIDS sites to class- 
rooms, training shops, offices, counseling offices, 
job development centers, and job locations. 

Because of the importance of improving and 
expanding the guidance and counseling services 
in all MDTA programs, AMIDS have initiated 
training for counseling personnel in special 
field-based laboratories where participants can 
work within the community to attain a better 
understanding of the people served by manpower 
pi ogianis. The Transition program for returning 
veterans is also making use of AMIDS seminars 
for instructors in guidance and counseling, both 
in the continental United States and at selected 
locations abroad. 

AMIDS have further proved to be a resource 
for curriculums and for new techniques in mak- 
ing training effective for those for whom the 
"system" has not worked. They have provided 
a vehicle for ihe exchange of information and 
materials to assure coordination of effort and 
crosS'fertilization of ideas. Study-reference rooms 
have been established for use by participants at 
AMIDS sites. Work is continuing both in the 
AMIDS and at the national level to develop and 
uf>date instructional materials to meet identified 
national needs. These educational techniques 
and innovations, described in detail in chapter 
IV, are finding their way into the structure of 
public school education where they have a po- 
tential to benefit those who need education and 
training for employment. 

Under the MDTA, the Department of Heahh, 
Education, and Welfare is responsible for in- 
stitutional training through public and private 
educational agencies carried on in classrooms, 
shops, and laboratories. The Department of La- 
bor designates the occupations for which train- 
ing is to be provided, selects and refers in- 
dividuals to manpower training programs, fol- 
lows their progress, places them in employment, 
and is responsible for on-the-job training. 

Over the past 10 years the manpower pro- 
gram has demonstrated that a significant capacity 
for training and retraining exists both inside 
and outside the public school framework. U has 
also disproved some as yet entrenched ideas 
bout how long it takes the American worker 
to develop skills for entry-level employment, or 



for entering apprenticeship training, or for 
completing on-the-job training. 

More than 1.7 million persons have enrolled 
for training in a wide variety of skills since 
enactment of the manpower legislation in 1952. 
Course offerings have been expanded to more 
than 600 different skills, including training in 
such new and emerging fields as oceanographic 
science and exploration, environmental control, 
auto emission control and associate professions 
in health. Successful efforts are being made to 
open up new job areas to minority groups and 
others who, because of educational, cultural, 
and linguistic barriers have heretofore been ex- 
cluded from them. In critical manpower areas, 
aerospace, for example, program resources and 
efforts were redirected to mitigate some of the 
effects of changing national priorities with the 
establishment of a number of retraining pro- 
grams and services for former aerospace workers. 

During 1971, over 77 percent of the 135,900 
unemployed and underemployed youth and 
adults who completed manpower training pro- 
grams found jobs as a result of their training. 

A number of MDTA projects have stressed 
involvement of the romniunity by purposely con- 
tacting and involving schools, employers, and 
the trainees' family and friends. Community in- 
.volvement in die education and training 
process appears to strengthen the trainees' com- 
mitment to the program. Further, it assures 
greater cooperation of community leaders whose 
understanding of the goals and obstacles in the 
training-employment process is vital to the pro- 
gram's success. The community involvement ap 
proach has particular benefits when employed 
in the development of manpower training pro- 
grams for Indian and other cultural and lin- 
guistic groups. 

Consistent widi die Administration's j>olicy of 
promoting training programs and other activi- 
ties to reduce environmental pollution, "teach- 
ins" were scheduled in each of die 10 Federal re- 
gions during 1970 and 1971. Their primary pur- 
pose was to motivate community colleges, which 
in some instances have skills center relationships 
and an interest in manpowc training develop- 
ment, to work more closely with all manpower 
programs in expanding training in the environ- 
mental field. Also highlighted were some of the 
barriers to expanding training and employment 
in the environmental area and accommodating 
die individuals who complete training in the 
field. As a result of bringing community college 
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staffs, State and local education administrators, 
and related Federal agencies together, many 
additional programs in the environmental- 
ecological education field were established in 
j971. 

A national workshop was held to train en- 
vironmental manpower planners and training 
personnel. A great number of on-the-job train- 
ing subcontracts with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency were active in several States pre- 
paring persons for jobs in the waste water treat- 
ment field. Other programs in this area have 
been established in special service units of gov- 
ernment such as sanitation boards, sewage treat- 
nent districts, water treatment plants, as well as 
in the environmental health field. 

Other programs developed and carried on dur- 
ing the year involving innovative approaches 
for special target groups or approaches for pos- 
sible replication mclude: 

• A program to stimulate the involvement of 
youth in the mainstream of community life 
and to help them create and develop their 
own imique and innovative programs of oc- 
cupational training and education; 

• Priority programs for returning Vietnam 
veterans; 

• A nationwide auto emission control training 
program covering a 34-State area; 

• Substantially enlarged support of the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Centers (QIC's) as 
a significant training component in dealing 
with the special education and training needs 
of minorities; 

• A food service program to train peioons for 
jobs in local schools that are stimulated by 
the Administration's school lunch program; 

• A cooperative venture of government, busi- 
ness, industry, and private citiu^ns in a pro- 
gram for training in the building skills to be 
applied in an urban renewal program; 

• Special training programs for retraining un- 
employed aerospace engineers and technicians, 
using a university consortium; and, 

• Expanded MDTA institutional programs in 
community and junior colleges with the at- 
tendant benefit of opportunities for continu- 
ing education for disadvantaged youth and 
adults. 

* 

The Administration's career education objec- 
tive has been given high priority by the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1971. In a major effort 
to assure career options to all the Nation's citi- 
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zens, maximum attention is given to the coordi- 
nation of all programs administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) that prepare or retiain people for em- 
ployment. Because of its legislative and admin- 
istrative flexibility, the MDTA institutional pro- 
gram is able to support the Administration's 
career education goals. The Office of Education 
is currently reassigning a number f 
sionals for training and placemer oi 
professionals. Supported in part by xA, this 
program is now being broadened to include 
Federal employees of other Departments. The 
career education objective was also in mind in 
the decision to enlarge support of the OIC's 
during the year. Training and placement evalua- 
tion reports indicate that priority must be given 
to the improvement of the counseling and 
guidance services in all manpower training pro- 
grams. With such effective services, there is 
greater assurance that trainees will have ex- 
panded career options and a more effective 
adaptability to the world of work. 

A review of the progress of the institutional 
training programs over the past decade affords 
a measure of hope that the manpower, employ- 
ment, career education, and training needs of 
the Nation's citizens will be met more effectively 
in the coming years. Ten years ago the Congress 
passed the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, with the major objective of as- 
sisting persons anticipating technological lay-oft 
in making an easy transition to one of several 
jobs they would hold in a lifetime. Since then, 
in response to changing economic and social 
priorities, the MDTA has been amended sev- 
eral times, each time increasing its flexibility and 
expanding the tools needed to provide maxi- 
mum employment, education, and training op- 
portunities and supportive services. 

In the first amending process in 1963, Con- 
gress acknowledged the need for basic education, 
prevocational experience, and special youth pro- 
grams. Later in 1965, brief refresher training 
programs for unemployed professionals were 
added, as well as the authority to conduct ex- 
perimental and demonstration programs in the 
manpower field. 

The 1966 amendments .stimulated efforts to 
meet the needs of special groups, such as older 
workers, women, inmates in correctional institu- 
tions, individuals with linguistic problems, In- 
dians, and disadvantaged youth. These same 
amendments authorized experimental and dem- 
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onstration training programs under section 25 i 
of t^e MDTA in order to bring new tiaining 
proij^anis into correctional institutions and to 
aid in reducing . " ^ivis»^i Tjiey also authorized 
physical exam ".i> -»d minor medica treat- 
ment or pros''. . iialnees. In 19()8, new 
provisions authorized training and technical as- 
sistance for manpower personnel; an upgrading 
progiam, and statutory support for manpower 
training skills centers established by the Office 
of Education (OE) to meet the multiple educa- 
tion and training needs of dis'^dvantaged 
trainees. 

Certain amendments in 1963, 1965, and 1960 
provided greater administrative flexibihty for 
the Secretary of HEW to conduct the required 
education and training programs by enabling 
him to use a wider range of education and 
training agencies and institutions, both public 
and private. 

In 1962, the legislation vested sole institu- 
tional training responsibility with the State vo- 
cational education agencies, a logical selection 
considering the occupational training mission of 
these agencies. However, the urgency and extent 
of training required soon dictated the need for 
a wider range of education and training re- 
sources. In 1963, the Cpngress amended the legis- 
lation to give the Secretary and the States 
greater latitude in designating their lead agency 
to provide institutional training. As a result, a 
variety of State agencies have been designated 
prime agencies in the administration of MDTA 
institutional training including State boards for 
technical education. Governors' councils, and 
State boards for junio/ and community colleges. 
With the renegotiation of State agreements in 
1968, many Governors elected to assume respon- 
sibility for dieir State's MDTA institutional 
training program. 

In 1965 and 1966, odier amendments made 
possible the use of private education and train- 
ing institutions in the Nation's manpower pro- 
gram, to the end that all qualified public, pri- 
vate, and nonprofit educational agencies are now^ 
eligible to conduct manpower institutional 
programs. 

Thus, over the past 10 years, the manpower 
legislation has been greatly strengthened to in- 
crease opportunities throughout the Nation for 
the unemployed and underemployed by the pro- 
vision of needed education, training, and sup- 
port services, as well as by developing a skilled 
and dedi:ated cad**** of professional manpower 



achninistratois and instiuctois. 

So that the inonientum gained in the iO years 
of operating under the Manpower Development 
and Tiaining Act of 1962 nia\ not be lost while 
deliberations on the President's proposed nmn- 
power act and other comprehensi\"e manpower 
bills are proceeding, the Congress extended the 
MDTA for i yearUto June 30, 1973— and re- 
moved the restiiction that prohibited disburse- 
ment of funds beyond December 30, 1973. In 
this way all MDTA training progianis, especialh 
those which would have been terminated, pro- 
ceed with reasonable assurance of completing a 
full training cycle. This action, supported by 
both the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
also permit a thorough discussion of proposed 
comprehensive nmn power legislation while sup- 
port continues for a basically sound program to 
iT^in the unemployed and underemployed. 

For the past year the MDTA institutional 
training program has been undergoing an in- 
tensive evaluation conducted by private research 
organizations in addition to the continuing 
analyses of statistical program data and evalua- 
tions conducted by local. State, regional, and 
national staffs. During 1971, four major inter- 
related studies were completed and three, de- 
signed to give insight into specific elements of 
the institutional training program, were begun. 
They are: 

• Systems Analysis of MDTA Institutional 
Training 

• Evaluation of Manpower Development and 
Training Skills Centers 

• Evaluation of the Relevance and Quahty of 
Preparation for Employment Under the 
MDTA Institutional Training Program 

• MDTA Outcomes Study 

• Evaluation of MDTA in Meeting the Skill 
Shortage Needs of Employers 

• Evaluation of Basic Education in MDTA In- 
stitutional Training Programs 

• Evaluation o* the Individual Referral System 
of Providing Training 

The systems analysis study assessed the various 
administrative methods and procedures by which 
institutional training programs are planned and 
operated. The evaluations of the relevance and 
quality of institutional training and of the skills 
centers examined actual training jjrograms and 
dieir effectiveness. The MDTA Outcomes Study 
sought to determine the effect of training on 
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the employment and earnings of trainees. The 
findings of the system analysis and the evalua- 
tive studies indicated that the MDTA institu- 
tional training program is well adminiitered 
and, in most instances, provides effective pro- 
grams of occupational training for MDTA 
trainees. Employment and earnings data pre- 
sented in the outcomes study further supported 
the findings of the three program studies. Weak- 
nesses affecting program operations were also 
noted by all studies and joint interagency work- 
ing groups are attempting to solve some of t ie 
problems that have been identified. Summaries 
of these studies, including major findings and 
recommendations for program improvement, 
are included in chapter V. 

Some preliminary findings from the skill short- 
ages, basic education, and individual referral 
studies are also included in chapter V. These 
studies will not be completed until mid-1972. 

The need for continuing manpower institu- 
tional training programs is iiicr^^abing rather 
than diminishing. Experience gained in the 
operation of these programs points to the need 
for expanding and strengthening them as do the 



lesults of lecently conducted special evaluation 
studies. The MDTA institutional training pro- 
gram has been able to train and place individ- 
uals effectively on jobs in periods of rapid tech- 
nological and social change, low unemployment, 
and high unemployment such as in the late 
1960's. Persons entering the labor market with- 
out job skills, those with language or cultural 
barriers, those displaced because of obsolete 
skills, and those working full or part time at 
poverty wages still make up a far larger number 
than can be accommodated in manpower train- 
ing programs. Moreover, shortages of trained 
manpower still continue in many skilled and 
technical occupations and changes in technology 
are increasing the numbers of job opportunities 
in new areas each day. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that there is a need for the 
Nation to provide a permanent and perhaps 
broader system of occupational training capable 
of anticipating changing manpower needs, that 
can serve individuals throughout their lives 
effectively as they require new skills for their 
current jobs or for new ones. 



TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 



the program 
in profile 



During fiscal year 1971, nearly $336 million in 
Federal funds ^ was obligated under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act to pro- 
vide 206,100 training opportunities. Of this sum, 
just over S275 million (including allowances) 
was allocated to provide 144,500 training oppor- 
tunities for the HEW-administered institutional 
program, including $115 million for 13,000 part- 
time training opportunities. Over $60 million 
was allocated to provide 61,600 on-the-job train- 
ing opportunities. 

First-time enrollments during the year totaled 
254,800 persons, of whom 155,600 were in the 
institutional program and 99,200 in on-the-job 
training (OJT). Both the OJT and the institu- 
tional enrollments included trainees who were 
in continuing MDTA projects authorized in 
previous fiscal years. Some of the OJT trainees 
received institutional classroom instruction in 
addition to training at the job site. More than 
135,900 persons completed training during 1971, 
90,300 in the institutional program and 45,600 
in on-the-job training. Over 77 percent of the 
graduates secured jobs — 73 percent of those who 
completed the institutional programs and 86 
percent of those who completed OJT. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
TRAINEES 

Forty-nine percent of the 155,600 institutional 
trainees had left school before completing the 
12th grade. Forty percent were 21 years of age 
or younger, and 9 percent were 45 or older. 
Fifty-nine percent were males, 37 percent of 
whom were veterans of the armed services. 
White trainees represented 56 percent of the 
total enrollment; Negroes, 39 percent; and 
American Indians, Orientals, and other minority 
races, the remaining 5 percent. 

Sixtv-three percent of the institutional 
trainees were poor, and 46 percent came from 
families whose total income was under $3,000 a 
year — 28 percent having incomes below $2,000 a 
year. Although only 58 percent of the trainees 
were identified as th^- head of their fan;ily, 73 
percent were the priuiary family wage earner. 
Eighty-one percent of the male trainees and 63 
percent of the female trainees were the primary 
wage earners for their families. 

* Figures based on data supplied by the U.$. Department 
of I^bor. 
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Sixty-six percent oi the institutional enrollees 
were considered ''disadvantaged** — poor, without 
suitable employment, and who were either 
school dropout, members of minorities, under 
age 22, over age 44, or handicapped (physically 
or mentally). This is a slight increase over the 
65 percent disadvantaged reported for fiscal 
year 1970. In 1971 as in 1970, skills centers 
enrolled a greater proportion of disadvantaged 
trainees (75 percent) than the institutional 
training program. A greater proportion of the 
women were disadvantaged (71 percent) than 
the men (63 percent). Fewer white trainees (58 
percent of the white enrollment) were disadvan- 
taged than were Negro (77 percent) or trainees 
of other races (77 percent). 

The policy of requiring an enrollment of two- 
thirds ''disadvantaged,** in effect since 1968, has 
brought to institutional training programs the 
numerous and complicated problems of these 
men and women. Since that time the percentage 
of disadvantaged trainees enrolled in the pro- 
gram has remained fairly constant between 65 
and 67 percent. Many institutional training pro- 



grams, recognizing that traditional or existing 
education and training mechanisms cannot deal 
with the problems of the disadvantaged, devel- 
oped channels of community support or coordi- 
nated services with other government or private 
programs. For example, health services, coun- 
seling, legal assistance, emergency financial aid, 
the provision of food and clothing have been 
part of institutional training programs when 
trainees have needed these services to complete 
their training successfully. Many times these 
special services are provided at no cost to the 
program. 

Education: Nearly half (49 percent) of the 
trainees in the institutional program in fiscal 
year 1 97 1 were school dropouts. Over 5 percent 
had not finished grade school, 7 percent had 
stayed in school through the 8th grade, and 36 
percent were high school dropouts. School drop- 
outs accounted for 32 percent of the persons in 
the 197 1 civilian labor force, of whom 17 per- 
cent were high school dropouts. Although most 
MDTA trainees have been school dropouts, en- 
rollments during the past 3 years show an in- 
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creased number of high school graduates, re- 
flecting perhaps changes in the educational level 
of the civilian labor force and in the rates of 
unemployment. In 1968, 40 percent of those en- 



rolled in institutional training had a high school 
diploma; in 1969, 42 percent; in 1970, 47 per- 
cent; and, in 1971, just over half (51 percent) 
were high school graduates. 



FIGURE 2. INCREASE IN LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT. 1968-1971 
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TABLE 1. Trainees Completing 12 or More Years of 
School, by Race 

(Percentage distribution) 



Trainees 


FY-70 


FY-71 


Ail institutional 


46.7 


51.4 


Oriental 


52.1 


63.0 


Caucasian 


47.8 


53.3 


Negro 


45.8 


51.4 


Other races 


34.7 


43.2 


American Indian 


33.5 


37.4 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

groups maintaining their previous ranking order 
— American Indians were the least well educated 
and Orientals had completed the most years of 
school. More than 54 percent of the trainees in 
the prime labor force age group, 22 to 45 years 
of age, had completed high school, including 
over 7 percent who had continued beyond the 
12th grade. Nearly 12 percent of those trainees 
45 years of age or older had completed more 
than 12 years of school, but just over half (51 
percent) in that age group had dropped out of 
school during high school or in earlier years, 
bringing down the average level for the group. 



A higher educational level was recorded in 
fiscal year 1971 for each racial group, with the 

FIGURE 3. YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, BY AGE OF TRAINEE 
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As is true for the civilian labor force in gen- 
eral and for MDTA institutional training pro* 
grams trainees in previous years, women trainees 
reported more years of scliool completed than 

FIGURE 4. WOMEN TRAINEES 
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men trainees. In 1971, 57 percent of the women 
trainees had finished high school or gone be* 
yond the 12th grade;, only il percent of the 
men had completed 12 years or more of school. 
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. Age: The proportion of trainees 35 and older 
was 31 percent in 1963; 25 percent in 1965; 26 
percent in 1966, 1967, 1968; 24 percent in 1969; 
21 percent in 1970; and 20 percent in 1971. The 
proportion of youth under 19 increased in 1971 
to 14 percent from 9 percent of the enrollees 
in 1970. The 19-34 age group still account for 
the majority of the trainees, 66 percent in 1971. 

Race: In 1971, as in 1970, more detailed data 
are available on the race of the trainees. In the 
first year of the program in 1963, over three- 
fourths of the trainees were white. Their propor- 
tion among the trainees steadily decreased until 
1968 when they comprised about half the 
trainees (51 percent). Their number increased 
in the following 3 years and represented 56 per- 
cent in 1971. Prior to 1970, only "Negro" was 
identified as a category within the "other*' seg- 
ment, and this group represented 92 to 94 per- 
cent of the minority race trainees. Their propor- 
tion within the minority races dropped to 88 
percent and 89 percent in 1970 and 1971 re- 
spectively. Beginning in 1970, American Indians 
and Orientals were identified as "other," and 



represented just over 3 percent of the total en- 
rollment for each year. In 1971, American In- 
dians comprised 2.7 percent and Orientals 0.4 
percent of the individuals enrolled in training 
programs. Other minority races comprised 2 per- 
cent of the enrollees for that year. Minority 
races (Negro and others) compose less than 20 
percent of the civilian labor force but more 
than 44 percent of the MDTA trainees, reflect- 
ing their higher rate of unemployment — averag- 
ing twice that of the white civilian labor force. 

Spanish-Surnamed Persons: More than 10 
million Spanish Americans were counted in the 
1970 census of population; they constitute the 
second largest minority group in the Nation. 
Almost 20,000 (12.8 percent) of all ^^DTA in- 
stitutional trainees enrolled during 1971 were 
persons with Spanish surnames. Over half (52 
percent) were Mexican Americans, 22 percent 
were Puerto Ricans, and 26 percent included 
Cubans and others with Spanish surnames. 
More of the Spanish-surnamed trainees were 
male (62 percent) than the percentage of male 
trainees among all institutional enrollees (59 
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FIGURE 5. NUMBER OF AMERICAN INDIAN TRAINEES AMONG FISCAL YEAR 1971 ENROLLEES 
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percent). Almost 72 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans were male, the group with the highest 
concentration of male trainees. 

The Spanish-surnamed trainee generally brings 
with him to the training situation inadequate 
facility in English and at times with his mother 
tongue. He has pronlems associated with poverty 
and discrimination generally, these are poor 
health, a strong feeling of being discriminated 
against, a lack of inexpensive transportation, 
poor housinf,\ poor credit, a high percentage 
with police records, etc. His vocational back- 
ground is primarily agricultural or rural ori- 
ented, and, if he is an urban dweller, in un- 
skilled trades and services. The disadvantaged 
Spanish-American is subject to seasonal lay-offs 
and other sporadic employment conditions. 
Spanish-surnamed trainees ire located predomi- 
nantly in the Western and Southwestern States, 
although there is no State without a Spanish- 
American population. Other locations with large 
numbers of Spanish-surnamed trainees are in the 
Northeastern Unital States and Florida. 

Persons with Spanish surnames are listed as a 



minority in the U.S. Department of Labor Man- 
power Administration's definition as "disadvan- 
taged." Over 80 percent of the Spanish-surnamed 
institutional trainees in fiscal year 1971 were dis- 
advantaged; 76 percent were poor. Fifty-eight 
percent were heads of families while 75 percent 
were the primary wage earners. Ninety percent 
of the Spanish-surnamed trainees were unem- 
ployed or underemployed, and 44 percent had 
been unemployed between 27 and 52 weeks the 
year before entering training. Over 63 percent 
were school dropouts, 38 percent having dropped 
out during their high school years. Essentially a 
young group, 83 percent were under 35 years of 
age; 42 percent, 21 years or younger. Over 86 
percent were eligible for allowances. 

OCCUPATIONS OF TRAINING 

Since 1962 institutional training has been of- 
fered in over 600 different occupational skills. 
The offerings vary in response to new employ- 
ment opportunities and local needs. The de- 
mand for health workers (nurses, technicians, 
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FIGURE 6. NUMBER OF FISCAL YEAR 1971 INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 
TRAINEES WITH SPANISH SURNAMES 
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medical assistants), office workers (stenographers 
and machine operators), persons in food prepara- 
tion, mechanics, machinery repairmen, and con- 
struction workers seems endless. The many skills 
taught in institutional training programs are 
classified into nine major occupational categories 
in the 1965 Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Since 1962, the largest number of trainees, 22 
percent of the total, have been trained in clerical 
and sales skills. Eighty-seven percent of this 
group were women, most being trained in the 
various office skills. Enrollees in clerical and 
sales accounted for half (49 percent) of the 
women enrolled in skill training. Women also 
represented the largest segment in the highly 
skilled group of occupations within the profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial category (61 
percent), accounting for 27 percent of the women 
trainees. Most of their skill training was for the 
health occupations — registered nurse refresher 
training, licensed practical nurse, and technicians 
and therapists. The service category was the only 
other one with a large number of women. Some 
were being trained as cooks and in related food 
service skills, but most were being trained as 
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nurse aides and for hospital service work. These 
three major occupational categories accounted 
for 97 percent of all the women trainees. 

Sixty-four percent of the men were in two 
occupational groups. Training in machine trade 
occupations accounted for 30 percent of the 
men, and 34 percent were in training for struc- 
tural work occupations. An additional 11 per- 
cent of the men were in professional, technical, 
and managerial occupations, largely as engineer- 
ing draftsmen and in occupations in medicine 
and health. 

Nearly half (48 percent) of the trainees con- 
sidered underemployed at the time they entered 
training were in the professional and clerical 
groups, presumably in refresher training and to 
upgrade their current skill. Eighty-two percent 
of the underemployed women were in these two 
groups. 

The age of the trainee seemed to have little 
relationship to the occupation of training, Fifty- 
' six percent of all the trainees for whom the oc- 
cupation of training was reported were between 
21 ^nvl 45 years of age at the time of enroll- 
niv.li. 35 percent were 21 or younger, and 9 per- 



cent were 45 or older. The percentage of 
trainees in the three age groups within each oc- 
cupational category ranged close to their per- 
centage in the total group. The women in each 
age group were concentrated in the same three 
occupational categories as they were in the total 
of all ages — profession'^!, clerical, and service oc- 
cupations — and the men were concentrated in 
the machine trades and structural work groups 
as mentioned earlier. 

The amount of education trainees had before 
entering training did have an influence on the 
selection of occupation of training. While 57 
percent of those trainees selecting an occupation 
had completed 12 or more years of school, 74 
percent of the trainees in the professional cate- 
gory and 69 percent of those in the clerical and 
sales category had a 12th-grade education or 
better. Forty-eight percent of all the trainees 
with a high school or better education were in 
these two occupational categories. Almost 52 
percent of the trainees with less than an 8th- 
grade education were in the machine trades 
(22.7 percent) and structural work (28.9 per- 
cent) categories and an additional 15 percent in 
service occupations. Trainees who dropped out 
of school during the high school years were con- 
centrated in the machine trades and structural 
work categories (48 percent), with 16 percent 
in the service area. An additional 17 percent of 
the high school dropouts were in training to 
acquire clerical and sales skills. For more detail 
see the statistical tables in appendix C. 

Male veterans of the armed forces enrolled in 
institutional programs were being trained in a 
wide range of occupational skills. Thirty-seven 
percent of all male trainees wore armed forces 
veterans. Over 10 percent were in professional 
and technical occupations, about half of them 
as architectural and engineering draftsmen, and 
a sixth in the medical and health occupations. 
As was true of all men in institutional pro- 
grams, over 60 percent were training for occupa- 
tions within the major categories of machine 
trades and structural work. Two-thirds of those 
in machine trades skill training were in occupa- 
tions in mechanical repairing, most in motor 
vehicle repairing plus those in aircraft, marine, 
farm machinery, and engine and power trans- 
mission mechanics. Those in structural work 
skills were training to become welders, co.istruc- 
tion-work carpenters, brick layers, plumbers, 
metal fabricaters, riveters, and transportation 
equipment bodymen. 



INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Institutional training under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act is .irranged in a 
number of ways. Projects may offer training for 
a specific skill on a one-time basis to meet a 
specific national or local need. Multioccupa* 
tional projects offer basic education, support 
services, and training programs in several occu- 
pations in a central facility. Cooperative occupa- 
tional training and coupled training projects 
are developed in a work setting where institu- 
tional training and guidance are coupled with 
actual work at the job site. Individual referral 
projects, which are planned to serve a limited 
number of trainees who are referred to ongoing 
programs, broaden the range of occupations in 
which trainees may be enrolled. Part-time and 
upgrading projects assist those individuals who 
need to upgrade and refresh their skills. Thus, 
the MDTA institutional training program is 
characterized by maximum flexibility in which 
a great variety of training arrangements, suited 
to the partic^ular needs of the trainees, are em- 
ployed. The basic mechanisms for implement- 
ing education and training programs, which are 
authorized by the act, include those arranged by 
agreements with State agencies and those which 
the Seaetary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare .irranges nationally. 

STATE PROGRAMS 

Arrangements for training through the States 
are made by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare by agreement between the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the State, usually 
through the State's education agency. Under the 
agreement, the State develops training programs 
for occupations that are identified as offering 
opportunity for employment by the State em- 
ployment service. In fiscal year 1971 over 1,600 
institutional training projects were developed 
and funded by the States. These were designed 
to provide training to more than 144,000 in- 
dividuals. Each State develops an annual pro- 
gram plan which also becomes part of the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) that forms the basis for individual 
training projects. Actual training arrangements 
vary, depending on the nature of occupational 
training to be provided and the needs of the 
trainee. In addition to skills training, most pro- 
grams include basic education or remedial edu- 
cation, supportive services, and counseling. Al- 
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most all institutional manpower training is full- 
time, with the goal of 40 hours a week 
of direct skill training and related educational 
experiences. 

'J 

NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act provides that 20 percent of all funds ap- 
propriated for parts A and B of title II may be 
used for carrying out a variety of special pro- 
grams generated through initiatives of the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Such programs may be 
operated through public and private institutions 
and agencies, including community groups. 
During fiscal year 1971, 72 new contracts were 
developed to train over 38,600 individuals at an 
estimated cost of $21.6 million. National con- 
tract programs were operated in all States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

National programs are designed to help meet 
manpower needs in unexplored occupational 
areas (environmental control, community orga- 
nization, and so forth) when national priorities 
emerge. Often these programs represent unusual 
but promising ideas and methods for training. 
Training may be offpied in a single occupation 
for a few trainees or it may be a more ambitious 
multicccupational program combined with a 
variety of satellite and support services designed 
to train several thousand trainees. In arranging 
for these, funds may be provided directly to the 
States to carry out the program or they may be 
provided to a contractor to explore new training 
methods and resources that a State may be un- 
able to accomplish because of legislative or ad- 
ministrative restrictions. National program 
funds have also been used extensively to offer 
identical programs through a single sponsor in 
several States. 

National manpower development and train- 
ing (MDT) programs function in three main 
areas: 

Experimental and demonstration projects are 
designed to develop and test potentially useful 
innovations in instructional methods, equipment 
and training facilities, and to explore new occu- 
pational areas in which manpower training may 
be provided. They may be used to test innova- 
tive curriculum and counseling approaches; 
develop operational examples and guides for 
use by other manpower programs or other agen- 
cies; or develop linkages with other agencies 



and organizations. Although the main thrust is 
toward the rehitively unexplored areas of train- 
ing, there is equal stress on preparing the train- 
ees for rewarding work, t!ic primary purj)Osc oi" 
the programs authorized by the MDTA. I'he 
experimental nature and purpose of these j)ro- 
grams require that the number of trainees be 
kept small. I'liese piogranis are reviewed and 
observed or. a periodic basis. 

Coupled trainiug programs comprise a second 
area and encompass several thousand trainees. 
These programs combine institutional training 
with supplemental or related education in a 
classroom setting and on-the-job training 
(OJT). They may cover many States in a single 
occupation or occupational area. Contractors are 
often imions and industry associations. Recently 
more emphasis has been directed at enrolling 
minority group members and veterans as 
tiainees. The Department ol Labor is respon- 
sible for arranging the on-the-job training por- 
tion of these programs. 

National institutional irainiug projects are in- 
stituted when a State finds it cannot provide 
training and related services in a particuhn- oc- 
cupation or for a particular group of trainees, 
or where a single program is to be operated in 
more than one State. 

TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

The mainstay of the institutional training 
program has been the single-skill project and 
the niultioccupational training progiam. The 
single-skill project offers training to a class- 
sized group in one occupation for a given 
length of time which may or may not be re- 
peated depending on the needs of the labor 
market area. More than 1,400 single occupation 
institutional training programs were developed 
and funded during fiscal year 1971. The multi- 
occupations project offers several occupations for 
training, thereby affording greater choice to the 
trainee and consolidating a(hninisii*ative aiiJ Hi- 
ciHty costs. 

A number of dilferent traiiiini; liuilihes . 
in use throughout the MDTA program to li -.uc 
the various training projects that have been (i--- 
veloped. In the State of Texas, lor exanipic, 
institutional tmining programs in were de- 
veloped and funded in 31 pubh'c second;:) y 
schools, 1.^ junior (oiic^cs. 4 colici^os and uni 
versities, 4 private sdiools. S technical institute.. 
1 State agency. I how^tal, 1 rorrertionai insiiiii 
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tions especially suited to provide the education 
and training progi'anis that are mandated by the 
act. During 1971 the number of skills centers in- 
creased from 67 to 80. Several States have more 
than one skills center. In 1971 centers were es- 
tablished in Wilmington, Del., Atlanta, Ga., 
Little Rock, Ark., and Seattle, Wash. 

The major advantage of training in a skills 
center is the flexibility it can offer. Much of this 
flexibility results from the size of the centers 
and the recognition that MDTA and the Depart 
nients of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
of Labor have given to the centers' programs. 
Centers are able to provide a wide variety of 
occupational offerings to trainees as well as ex- 
panded remedial and supportive services. Conse- 
quently they are more likely to enroll a larger 
number of disadvantaged trainees. Centers have 
also been used as a testing ground for new ap- 
proaches in instruction and administration, in- 
cluding annualization of program planning, 
base funding and procedures such as the de- 
velopment of occupational clusters and open- 




MDTA trainees learn how to repair outboard motors for a growing recreational America in the Birmingham, Ala., 
Skills Center* 
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tion, and 1 nonprofit organization. In addition, 
training waa. arranged with 150 nonpublic 
schools for individuals where the job market 
demand or type of skill did not warrant estab- 
lishing class-sized groups. 

Projects may be found sharing space in an 
area vocational school, a community college, or 
a private school. Training projects may occupy 
their o\m facility as is the case for most skills 
centers. Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
(OICs), and large multioccupational training 
projects. These facilities are usually rented. 
They , i»i the case of unused schools, repre- 
sent in *nd matching provided by the State. 
Several facilities, such as the Minneapolis Skills 
Center, are Federal buildings for which the 
MDTA program has obtained a special permit 
to use. 

SKILLS CENTERS 

Manpower development and training skills 
centers have established themselves as institu- 



entry /open-ex it schedulings, and buy-ins. Both 
Departments are continuing work to improve 
the instruction and services that skills centers 
offer to their trainees. Many of the innovative 
programs described in this report are conducted 
by skills centers. Chapter V discusses the report 
on the .skills center evaluation, completed in 
1971 by the Olympus Research Corporation. 

.'\ tabulation of the records of over 27,000 
skills center trainees shows that a larger- propor- 
tion of these trainees were disadvantaged than 
all institutional trainees — more were poor and 
unemployed, and fewer were employed or 
underemployed. A considerably larger propor- 
tion of skills center traim*es were school drop- 
outs and , were Negro. A slightly larger number 
of them were receiving public assistance or un- 
employment insurance payments when they en- 
rolled in training, and many more qualified to 
receive allowances while in training. In other 
characteristics — age, handicapped, veteran status, 
sex, length of employment, and duration of un- 
employment — trainees enrolled in the skills cen- 
ters differed little from the rest of the institu- 
tional trainees. 

TABLE 2. Characteristics of Skills Center Trainees 
and Those of the Total Institutional 
Training Program 



FY-71 
Percentage of enrollees 



Characteristic 


Skills 


Total 




center 


Institutional 


Disadvantaged 


75 


66 


Poor 


72 


63 


Unemployed 


86 


73 


Underemployed 


10 


14 


Employed 


2 


8 


Dropouts 


57 


49 


Negro 


)2 


39 


Publir assistance recipients 


18 


16 


Unemployment Insurance 






claimant 


11 


10 


Eligible for allowances 


96 


80 



Tlie educational concept of "open endedness/* 
or open-entry /open-exit, is followed in skills 
centers as well as in other institutional programs 
and training facilities. Briefly, this concept in- 
volves enrolling the trainee when he finds he 
needs training. At the time of enrollment a 
study is made of the trainee's education and em- 
ployment history, plus an extensive interview to 
determine his current achievement level and po- 
tential. The trainee's program is designed to fit 
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Lis accomplishn.cnts, needs, and capal ilities. He 
proceeds at his own pace and is committed to a 
pace consonant with his abilities an'l personal 
goals. The trainee though must meet accept- 
able criteria before he is certified for competency 
at a given level in an occupation. There is no 
arbitrary, preset s^-hedule. The benefits nre truly 
significant for all trainees. This kind o** in- 
dividual scheduling is particularly valuable for 
the many disadvantaged wiiose jjroblems 
(health, finances, and the like) at times inter- 
fere with contuiuing a more orthodox training 
schedule. It is also valuable for^ upgrading and 
for cluster training. 

Organizing occupational training programs 
using skills clusters has added flexibility to the 
MDTA institutional training program. This 
method has been generally adopted in skills 
centers and in large multioccupational training 
projects. In general, these cluster-group occupa- 
tions are related educationally or industrially, 
either at about the same skill level or in a skill- 
ladder sequence, to allow the trainee to progress 
as far as he is able. The trainee is first intro- 
duced to the basic core content of the program, 
confimon to several skills in the cluster, which 
gives him broader familiarity with the field than 
he could readily obtain otherwise. He then 
moves to special units of instruction, which 
teach those skills directly related to employment 
at either a specialized exit level or at an oc- 
cupational level, depending on his desires and 
capabilities. 

The development of skills clusters requires 
specialized curriculum and materials as well as 
training of instructors in their purpose and use. 
At each step in the training process, the trainee 
efforts must be carefully evaluated to determine 
his readiness to move on to the next step. Aside 
from performance tests administered by the in- 
structor, trainee evaluation includes extensive 
counseling services by the counseling staff of the 
training program. Thus far the most prevalent 
occupauons that are developed in clusters have 
been automotive, which includes such skills as 
service station attendant, front end man, tune- 
up man, auto mechanic, auto body and fender 
repairman, diesel mechanic; and clerical, which 
includes general clerk, file clerk, keypunch opera- 
tor, clerk typist, stenographer, and secretary. 
With the successful development of training 
clusters in the automotive and clerical occupa- 
tions, which incorporate some of the more 
prevalent occupational programs offered in in- 



stitiitioiial training, many piogranis are now de- 
veloping chisters in other occnpations such as 
Ileal th and electronics. 

A recent approacli to training combines prep- 
arations for the highest attainable level of oc- 
cupational tiaining for tlie individual within the 
scope of the MDTA, j^lus a cmccr ladder struc- 
turing of training and counseling. This ap- 
proacli recognizes that many MDTA graduates 
not stick widi low-level jobs that offer no 
opportunity for upward movement. There is a 
definite but slow trend away from dead-end 
jobs, especially in light of persons having quali- 
fications and promising capabilities for higher 
level positions. 

Most MDTA institutional programs are un- 
dergirded by a well-organi/ed program of sup- 
portive and lemedial sen/ices available particu- 
larly 10 the disadvantaged person to insure suc- 
cessful progress through training. The integra- 
tion and coordination of such services should 
become a functional part oE institutional train- 
ing programs. Earlier program failures and spe- 
cial Government studies have shown that most 
of the disadvantaged learned flicker, easier, re- 
tained more, and were better able to use what 
was learned after exposure to nonskill or aca- 
demic subjects. For example, to persons lacking 
adequate arithmetic abilities, successful training 
as a machinist, and subsequent job placement 
is unrealistic Until the trainee receives supple- 
mental training in using and applying numbers 
to a ruler or micrometer. When such training is 
directly job-oriented, with immediate applicabil- 
ity, many trainees who formerly avoided educa- 
tion become avid learners. 

Illness, child-care problems, legal problems, 
financial problems, personal and emotional dif- 
ficulties, undetected s'ght and hearing problems 

re some of the difficulties trainees bring to the 
training program. Many times, the magnitude 
of these problems is such that the trainee's 
progress is retarded or he is forced to drop out 
of training. Usually it is the counselor who is 
responsible for the development of a compre- 
hensive supportive service program. All skills 
centers and most large multioccupations train- 
ing projects have well-developed nrogiams using 
community resources to assist trainees. Linkage 
with vocational rehabilitation «agencies which 
provide physical examinations and correct medi- 
cal problems, is one of the most frequently made 



arirngements. At the Detroit Skills Center, 
ph' 'mI examinations provided by the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency are also used to de- 
tect drug useis among the potential trainees. 
Tlnough cooperative efforts with the counseling 
staff and one of several drug treatment clinics 
in the city, drug users are offered the oppor- 
tunity to enroll in a drug treatment program at 
a clinic and at the skills center for training, 
which also provides continuing counseling 
and guidance sessions for those undergoing 
treatment. 

OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION 
CENTERS 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
(OIC's) h<ave been an important national train- 
ing resource within MDTA over the past sev- 
eral years, as they have continued to serve dis- 
advantaged population groups — whites, Negroes, 
Chicanos, American Indian,., and Puerto Ricans 
— in their connnunities. The program is t ,ned 
to meet the needs of special gioups of adults 
who have either been rejected by or have them- 
selves rejected the traditional education and 
work system. OIC programs are principally de- 
signed to reach public school dropouts, the 
"hardcore" unemployed, the poor, and the un- 
motivated— men and women ranging in age 
from 18 to 60. On the average, their educa- 
tional achievement level is usually within the 
5tli- to 8th-grade range. Many are, in fact, func- 
tionally illiterate. 

A distinguishing feature of the continuing 
OIC program is the emphasis on developing 
self-pride and self-motivation. The OIC's also 
emphasize attitudinal change as well as skills 
training, both of which are equally important 
for short- and long-term success. The program's 
participants, staff, trainees, boards of directors, 
advisory committees, and participating business- 
men get a feeling of involvement and belong- 
ing to "their" program. The phenomenon of 
success prevails because of the feeling of self- 
help. This becomes the bond which carries 
over to the work situation, making adjustment 
easier for t*"c disadvantaged. 

A great deal of the success of this community- 
based, self-help program depends, too, upon 
the involvement of the community— the people, 
labor organizations, business and industry, 
banks, philanthropic organizations, neighbor- 
hood groups, and government agencies. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 

The involvement of community and junior 
colleges in the MDTA institutional program in- 
dicates that they may be particularly suited to 
deliver, on an increased selective basis, the edu- 
cation and training services needed by MDT 
clientele. The unique contribution of commu- 
nity colleges to the MDTA progi*am is tlie total 
integration of trainees into an estabhshed educa- 
tional institution for adults, while providing 
any needed remediation. Although an increas- 
ing nimiber of community and junior colleges 
have !)een involved in the program, these are 
relatively few considering the growing number 
of these institutions in the United States. A 
iiitionwide study was initiated in 1971 by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges to de- 
termine the extent of community and junior 
college involvement in the program, the bar- 
riers facing such institutions in developing pro- 
grams, the advantages of using this type of de- 
livery system, and the types of educational com- 
ponents needed for effective manpower training. 



The study is scheduled lor completion in 1972, 
and its findings will be detailed in the next 
Report of the Secretaiy of HKW^ to the Congress 
on tl^e MDTA. 

Several States have w 11-established relation- 
ships with comnuniity colleges. Duiing 1971, 
Michigan used 18 percent of its MDTA institu- 
tional training money for training programs in 
community colleges. Now in its third year, the 
Denver Comimmity College in Colorado serves 
as the facility for a designated manpower train- 
ing skills center as does the Portland Com- 
munity College in Oregon. In some States the 
State boaid for community colleges seivcs as 
the administering agency for institutional train- 
ing programs. 

In addition to these continuing relationships 
with community colleges, many Sta'es have de- 
veloped specific training programs with them. 
For example, in a venture cond ining several 
institutional training features, the Southern 
Branch of the Delaware Technical and Com- 
munity College has trained 40 heavy equipment 
operators, 60 heavy construction equipment 
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Community college training for rug making. The tufting machine requires precise, careful knowledge and handling. 
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truck drivers, and 20 heavy construction equip- 
ment mechanics. This multioccupational pro- 
gram was directed under the MDTA provisions 
for training persons in Redevelopment Area 
Resident (RAR) projects. 

In developing this program, the community 
college in Delaware cooperated with the Com- 
munity Action Agency, the County Inter-Agency 
Committee, the State CAMPS Committee, and 
local business and industry. The educational 
cost was low since the heavy equipment was 
donated by businesses or obtained through the 
Federal excess property program. Much of this 
equipment was repaired and maintained by the 
trainees as part of the program's activities. This 
same community college used RAR funds to 
train 20 women for jobs in a rug factory. All 
trainees were immediately hired. Both RAR 
projects were possible through the imaginative 
use of the facilities at a former airport. 

As part of a coupled training program, the 
Community College of Baltimore (Md.) pro- 
vides classroom training and arranges for OJT 
training in the construction trades tor 150 dis- 
advantaged persons. The program is linked with 
the urban redevelopment program of the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) and is partially aimed at pro- 
viding trained personnel for this program. The 
purpose of the institutional portion, which 
includes supplementary basic education and 
vestibule training, is to equip the trainee with 
motivation, skills, and experience so that later 
he may advance his career through additional 
training. This pilot program is a possible proto- 
type for similar training activities to be con- 
ducted elsewhere in the country. The commu- 
nity college has also extended full student privi- 
leges to the trainees. 

A unique MDTA program in net mending 
and trawl construction was conducted by South- 
western Oregon Community College from Jan- 
uary 1971 through May 1971. The course was 
organized to suit the particular employment pat- 
terns of fishermen who are more likely to be 
ashore for several days at a time during the 
winter. Training was organized into modular 
components to allow each trainee to progress 
at his own pace. Highly individualized and in- 
formal instruction resulted in the acquisition 
of practical skills, which were almost immedi- 
ately applied to the operation of the Oregon 
commercial fishing fleet. Great stress was laid 
upon a tutorial-demonstration system in which 



a man would undertake a certain step in net 
mending, practice it under the tutelage of the 
instructor, and then take the work home with 
him or aboard the vessel for further practice. 
All component steps were subject to performance 
criterion tests, so that the trainee would not 
proceed to a subsequent step until he and the 
instructor were convinced that he had thorough- 
ly mastered preceding steps. 




The art and skill of net mending helps Oregon 
fisherman. (Photo by Keith Topping.) 

Trainees who were enrolled in the course 
have been able to increase their productivity 
both through the correct positioning of their 
trawls and through the ability to mend their 
nets on the spot without having to return to 
port. Captains and fishermen in several ports 
along the Oregon coast have expressed the de- 
sire for similar training to be given in other 
locations. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act mandates the use of private schools where 
such institutions can provide equipment or serv- 
ices not available in public institutions, and 
where, at comparable cost, they can offer equiv- 
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alent training, avoid the necessity of s^nting up 
a special class, or more quickly redi»ce unem- 
ployment or manpower shortages. In fiscal year 
1971, 209 projects were appioved for nonpublic 
institutions to provide training for 12,824 per- 
sons. In addition, individual referral projects 
were developed for over 11,000 trainees. In these 
latter projects the majority of training took 
place in private institutions. 

Private schools have conducted entire classes 
for a single occupation, accepted individual 
trainees referred for training on a statewide 
basis, provided supplementary classroom train- 
ing in conjunction with OJT, and conducted 
experimental and demonstration projects. Train- 
ing is conducted for a variety of occupations, 
but with a concentration in the health and 
clerical fields and higher skilled occupations. 

Among the major problems which deter the 
use of private institutions in the MDTA pro- 
gram are State administrative and legislative 
barriers, and lack of accreditation policies that 
make using private institutions by the State de- 
partments of education difficult and often neces- 
sitate Federal intervention before a given 
school may be used. 

Because of the congressional mandates and 
the valuable manpower training resource that 
private institutions constitute, it is likely that 
the program's involvement with these institu- 
tions will continue to grow as it has over the 
past years. 

PART-TIME TRAINING AND 
INDIVIDUAL REFERRALS 

Over 12,000 trainees were enrolled in part- 
time training during fiscal year 1971. Sixty-six 
percent of the enrollees in part-time training 
were unemployed or underemployed. Part-time 
trainees had a higher level of education — 60 per- 
cent had 12 years or more of edu'^ation com- 
pared to 51 percent for all nstitutional 
trainees. Almost the same proportion in each 
age group were males, but 48 percent of those 
enrolled on a part-time basis were veterans of 
the armed services. Part-time trainees were also 
older — 39 percent were over 34 years of age, 
21 percent over 44, and 9 percent over 54. 
Slightly less than 20 percent of all institutional 
trainees were over 34 years of age. 

Part-time institutional training is used most 
frequently to upgrade, refresh, or broaden exist- 
ing skills, to prevent obsolescence, and to supply 



training needed to meet changing conditions. 
Part-time training opportunities have been of- 
fered in many fields— for upgrading and refresh- 
ing skills in occupations in great demand, such 
as registered nurses, and medical support skills; 
for general clerical upgrading; to introduce TV 
and electrical repairmen to model changes and 
to new models and new appliances; to add a 
related skill, such as heliarc welding, to existing 
welding skills; and to introduce ne\v techniques 
in answer to changing conditions, such as auto 
exhaust emission control training for auto me- 
chanics, and antipollution control measures for 
water and sewage plant operators. Part-time 
training has also been used to teach English as 
a second language and for orientation to the 
"world of work.** 

The individual referral method of arranging 
training is used by all States to increase the 
numbers of different occupations in which in- 
dividuals may enroll. This method is also used 
when developing a class-sized project is un- 
feasible, usually because a large number of 
trainees in a specific occupation are not required 
by the labor market. Rural areas, too, make 
frequent use of the individual referral method, 
since it permits participation in MDTA train- 
ing for persons who live in sparsely populated 
areas. In fiscal year 1971, States developed re- 
ferral projects for training 14,000 trainees com- 
pared to 1 1,000 referred for training on an indi- 
vidual basis in 1970. 

The characteristics of trainees enrolled on an 
individual basis differed in several significant 
respects from those enrolled in the institutional 
training program as a whole. Over half (53 per- 
cent) of the persons referred to ongoii^ occupa- 
tional training courses on an individual basis 
were women — probably due in large part to the 
number referred to hospitals and other institu- 
tions for training as licensed practical nurses, 
paramedics, and refresher training for registered 
nurses. Nearly 68 percent of the individual re- 
ferrals had a high school diploma compared to 
51 percent among all institutional trainees. A 
larger number of those referred in less than 
class size groups were white, 71 percent, com- 
pared to 56 percent for all institutional trainees. 
A larger proportion also were poor, heads of 
family and the primary wage earner. Table B-6 
in appendix C contains additional information 
on the characteristics of individuals enrolled 
through the individual referral method. 
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MDTA: 

career development 



The MDTA institutional programs provide 
education and training opportunities in those 
occupations in which an individual can rea- 
sonably expect to find employment. A number 
of programs have been especially developed to 
provide opportunity for employment and ad- 
vancement so that an individual may find con- 
tinuing satisfaction in pursuing a career in his 
chosen field. During 1971, training and career 
development efforts in the medical occupations 
continued as a priority. Special programs were 
initiated for training in environmental occupa- 
tions and in the development of minority busi- 
ness enterprises. 

MDTA training programs are for the most 
part designed to meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged. Within this inclusive term there are 
many groups which present special education 
and training problems. For example, the Spanish- 
speaking "usually require training in English 
as a second language prior to skills training. 
In fiscal year 1971, 64 special projects were de- 
veloped to train 5,460 members of minority eth- 
nic groups such as Alaskan natives, Spanish- 
American Indians, the Spanish-speaking and 
Spanish-surnamed, and Orientals. Other special 
groups for whom projects were especially de- 
veloped included residents of redevelopment 
areas, veterans, and inmates of correctional 
institutions. 

CAREERS IN THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

The Environmental Education Act of 1970 
states: 

. . . "environmental education" means the 
educational process dealing with man's re- 
lationship with his natural and manmade 
surroundings, and includes the relation of 
population, pollution, resource allocation 
and depletion, conservation, transportation, 
technology, and urban and rural planning 
to the total human environment 

The recent, substantial increase in Federal, 
State, and local investments in pollution control 
activities requires that this new labor market 
be viewed as a rapidly emerging manpower 
field. As political and industrial interest and 
concern continue to mount in this area, addi- 
tional opportunities are presented. This means 
that manpower and training needs in a new 
technical field have to be evaluated and job re- 
quirements and titles established, each varying 
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according to the needs of the employer and 
geographic region. With the cooperation of 
State manpower planning personnel and Fed- 
eral officials, uniform standards and definitions 
are being developed. A classification of activities 
within the scope of environmental management 
is now underway. With the focus on community 
self-improvement and development, environ- 
mental education should improve mental and 
physical health; open up career ladders that 
have heretofore been unavailable to individuals 
in some ethnic, racial, or economic groups; and 
provide a coordination of efforts through re- 
training, development of new skills, and the 
redirection or reorientation of existing training 
capabilities. 

Consistent with the policies of the Adminis- 
tration and recent legislation, many programs 
developed under the MDTA that are helping 
in the effort to reduce environmental pollution.- 
A series of environmental manpower adminis- 
trative "teach-ins," conducted by the Olympus 
Research Corporation, were sponsored by the 
Office of Education and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and were presented in each of 
the 10 Federal regions. The "teach-ins" pre- 
sented information regarding current and future 
manpower training needs in environmental oc- 
cupations to representatives of education, labor, 
and environmental agencies at the local. State 
and Federal levels. Another purpose of the 
"teach-ins" was to get community colleges to 
work more closely with Federal manpower pro- 
grams in providing programs in environmental 
control These "teach-ins" proved to be very 
helpful and informative to participants and also 
created a better overall working relationship be- 
tween training personnel and. local employment 
service offices. 

Several national programs that included sec- 
tions for upgrading training under MDTA in 
the waste water treatment field were developed 
in 1971 and have proved successful enough to 
warrant the negotiation of new expanded con- 
tracts. Entry-level training is still continuing in 
this important environmental field. 

Since waste water treatment plants are con- 
tinually growing larger and becoming more 
complex in operating procedures, a more highly 
trained operating staff is needed. The academic 
instruction is job related and is constantly being 
redesigned to upgrade skills of unit process 
operators currently on the job and to establish 
a base for postsecondary technical courses. An- 



other objective in the continuation of these 
training projects is to reach more individuals in 
isolated areas who need the training and jobs. 

Thirty-five subcontracts are now in operation 
in 29 different States for the training of 1,000 
persons as waste water treatment plant opera- 
tors. The cost of this national coupled project 
runs over $1.3 million and is a cooperative 
venture between the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and of Labor, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. As demon- 
strated by the high retention rate, trainee moti- 
vation is good. There are no "dead end" training 
positions. Career advancement training is being 
emphasized as one of the objectives of the pro* 
gram to stimulate employee motivation and in- 
crease plant efficiency. Sound entry-level training 
programs have also been developed for new 
employees who are needed to staff new plant 
construction. These trainees are employed prior 
to acceptance into the training program. Institu- 
tional instruction is given in classroom facilities 
convenient to the trainees, and on-the-job in- 
struction is given in the subcontractors' plant. 
The trainee's schedule is flexible and varies 
according to local condition!^. 

A Project Transition training program in the 
environmental field began operation in Novem- 
ber 1970. This project is an interagency co- 
operative venture between the Water Quality 
Agency, the Veterans Administration, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Department 
of Defense. Its purpose is to prepare 300 veterans 
for careers in the waste water treatment industry 
and assist them in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. Classes are conducted in 22-week cycles, 
with approximately 10 trainees in each class. 
These classes are now being held at 10 sites in 
6 States. They are being held in community 
colleges or vocational education institutions with 
a training capability for environmental sciences 
and technology, especially in the water and 
waste water field. The classroom instruction is 
supplemented by a series of plant site visits 
where the trainee observes and learns practical 
operations and maintenance. Individuals who 
have had the opportunity to participate in the 
course have shown enthusiasm and interest in 
the program. Ail who have completed the course 
have been referred to jobs. 

These training programs, now conducted 
across the Nation, are providing a challenge to 
the educational administrators and instructors. 
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Employers and people of participating agencies 
have had to be educated about the occupations 
for which the training is designed as well as 
to establish career ladders in the field and bring 
some uniformity into the certification standards 
in this field which vary between States and even 
between counties. 

More than 63,000 trainees in 34 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia are receiving 
training to help reduce air pollution under a 
§1 million auto emissions control program au- 
thorized under the MDTA. The program is 
focused on effective control of exhaust fumes 
and unburned hydrocarbons from automobiles, 
which are major sources of air pollution. The 
program objectives are to make auto mechanics 
engaged in the repair of motor vehicles more 
efficient, aware and capable of performing neces- 
sary and required services as they j ertain to 
emission control systems. The actual training is 
short in duration but quite intensive. Special 
curriculums and teaching materials for the pro- 
gram have been developed with the help of the 
majoi auto manufacturers, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and an advisory committee 
of auto mechanics instructors. Four coordinators 
were hired through the AMIDS program to as- 
sist States in developing projects, hiring instruc- 
tors and training them in the use of the ma- 
terials to be used in the training program. The 
Independent Garage Owners Association, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, National Automo- 
tive Service Industry Association, and many 
other service organizations are participating 
through their local agencies to encourage their 
members to attend the training program. Many 
of the training sessions have been conducted in 
gasoline stations, garages, and auto parts ware- 
houses in addition to schools. This cooperative 
program with industry and labor has been very 
fruitful to all agencies. Most of all it is spurring 
mechanics to further investigate other types of 
upgiading training. It is hoped that this effort 
will lead to programs that will help prepare 
mechanics for licensing requirements, pending 
legislation in many States. 

This emission control program has been the 
first training that many independent garage own- 
ers and mechanics have had in some cases in 
over 20 years, and they have welcomed the op- 
portunity to participate. The materials that have 
been developed for this program have been re- 
quested by the Army and Navy for use in train- 
ing their motor pool mechanics. Special training 




MDTA's nationwide effort at air pollution control to 
help raise the quality of our environment. 

programs are being developed for the military. 

In a variety of MDT programs, environmental 
goals ?re being pursued, either directly related 
to training or indirectly. A group of students 
from an MDTA school m Camden, N.J., did 
its part to help improve the environment by 
cleaning up one of the city's park areas. Sev- 
eral work sessions were scheduled to get a large 
park free of accumulated debris. As a symbol of 
their efforts in this citizenship project to beautify 
the area, the trainees enlisted the support of in- 
structors and administrators to invite city of- 
ficials to a special tree-planting ceremony. A 
silver maple tree was presented in the name of 
the MDTA trainees to Camden City Parks 
Director. 

Developing water resources and securing 
equipment to apply irrigation methods learned 
in an MDTA class in a rural area vocational 
school in Minnesota increased yields of livestock 
feed and convinced leading fanners the value 
of irrigation. It also was an incentive for en- 
rollees to continue training in the vocational 
school's farm management courses. 

In the State of Connecticut all industrial and 
municipal air inspectors are spending 2 days a 
week in an upgrading skills program. A specially 
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designed smoke generating macliine was con- 
structed to measure the density of pollution. 
This machine was towed to each training site 
with instructions provided by the State's health 
department at no cost. One hundred fifty-seven 
of these employees have been certified to serve 
as witnesses in cases where a firm or organiza- 
tion is accused of pollution violation. 

The correct procedure in using the form level 
of transit in surveying and determining eleva- 
tion is one of the. skills the forestry aide must 
learn. Twenty individuals qualified for entry 
into occupations relating to forestry after a 
training period of 26 weeks in a MDTA class 
in Alabama. Actual experience in the use of 
forest lands, in tree identification, in land meas- 
uring and mapping, and the use of rain gauges 
and thermometers was included. 



A partial solution to the problem of profes- 
sionals who lost their jobs in aerospace indus- 
tries and defense related organizations due to 
contract losses and industry cutbacks is the 
RETRO (Regional Environmental Training 
and Research Organization) program. The mala 
objective of RETRO was to help solve the 
Nation's critical environmental problems by 
organizing and redirecting the technical talent 
and experience of professionals to new careers 
in the environmental field. It was also organized 
to actively pursue environmental research for 
the Southeastern United States. 

RETRO involves an agreement between the 
Environmental Protection Agency's Water Qual- 
ity Office, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under the MDTA. More than 1,000 partici- 




Forestry training requires teamwork and the use of modem instruments. 
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pants have benefited from this training in 28 
subcontracts carried out in 20 States. 

Applicants were tested and interviewed, and 
enrollment was based on aptitude, f>ersonal in- 
terests, education, and experience. The program 
uses coupled on-the-job training. Classroom in- 
struction was provided by one of several institu- 
tions of higher learning in Florida, and on-the- 
job training was provided at the place of em- 
ploymeiit. Private industry and Government co- 
operated in trying to place the trained in- 
dividuals in meaningful jobs in the areas of 
pollution abatement, inspection enforcement, 
urban planning, facilities design, research, safe- 
ty, and medicine. 

In order to reflect the needs of both the 
trainees and prospective career positions, the 
training programs had to be designed to include 
varied levels of academic achievement and ex- 
perience. The success of this project in the pe- 
riod of its existence and the high regard for the 
training as expressed by some of the participants 
and employers indicate the necessity for its con- 
tinuation and use as a national model for other 
environmental programs. 

With increased awareness of our environment 
and stricter enforcement o^ antipollution and 
other legislation designed to protect the en- 
vironment, many new occupations and career 
opi)ortunities are emerging. The MDTA pro- 
gram is seeking to identify occupations that are 
suitable for institutional training anid to de- 
velop, where necessary, the curriculm mate- 
rials and teaching aids to provide training in 
these occupations. Many States want to expand 
their present programs and others want to 
branch out into other environmental fields be- 
cause of the wide range of opportunity offered 
to individuals who successfully complete such 
training programs. 

CAREERS IN THE MEDICAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

Manpower shortages in the health field con- 
tinue to exist, and labor economists project that 
this situation will continue for the foreseeable 
future. During the past 10 years, approximately 
125,000 persons have enrolled in training in 
health occupations under the act. Most skills 
centers include some type of training program 
in a health occupations cluster. Much of the 
training in health occupations has been for li- 
censed practical fturse or nurses' aide/orderly. 



There have also been a number of successful 
programs or refresher training for inactive 
registered nurses. 

MDTA has provided leadership in the past 
in offering training for practical nurses licensed 
by waiver so that they could become fully quali- 
fied, in upgrading nurses* aides to licensed prac- 
tical nurses, and in developing teaching ma- 
terials and new training programs for aides in 
emerging occupational areas such as geriatric 
aide, physical therapy aide, and certified labora- 
tory technician. In 1971, efforts in the health 
field were further broadened to include training 
programs in such occupations as audiometric 
technicians, drug addiction technologists, pulmo- 
nary laboratory technician, orthopedic assistant, 
and electromedical equipment technician. The 
latter must learn physiological functions and 
norms related to the equipment he is taught to 
repair. 

A successful program for on-the-job training 
of supportive health personnel in the health in- 
dustry has been in operation under the MDTA 
with the International Association of Rehabilita- 
tion Facilities, Inc. Training for 500 individuals 
was carried out in 19 Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Centers and other health facilities 
including mental hospitals and facilities for men- 
tally retarded children. This was part of a con- 
tinuing program of coordinated professional and 
technical training designed to solve complex 
problems regarding management of disabling 
conditions and preparation of the unem- 
ployed and underemployed for meaningful 
employment. 

Since the demand is increasing for trained 
supportive personnel in the health field, such 
occupations as physical therapy aide, rehabilita- 
tion nurses' aide, clerical aide, child care aide, 
occupational therapy aide, psychiatric aide, and 
vocational workshop aide were included in the 
training. Additional occupations were added as 
needed in particular facilities, and emphasis was 
placed on occupations offering the most potential 
for new careers and job mobility. Skills centers 
were used when basic education skills were neces- 
sary for certain trainees. 

In most school districts which receivr Federal 
aid, there is a required school nursing ser\ice 
but a lack of qualified personnel. Since basic 
preparation in diploma degree programs does 
not provide the in-depth education for com- 
petent practitioners in this specialized area, a 
pilot school nursing MDTA project was estab- 
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A manpower trainee ieams how to assist the ophthalmologist in examining a patient. 



lished with the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for the 
training of 50 school nurses. The program was 
designed to enable nurses with varying back- 
grounds and experience in different areas to up- 
grade their professional preparation in school 
nursing to better serve bchool-age children and 
youth, their families, and the community. This 
included developing skills and knowledge in 
health counseling, referral, supervision of as- 
sociate professionals, organization, administra- 
tion, and coordination of school health services 
programs, health appraisal and interpretation of 
the health status of children to the parents, 
pupils, and medical community, and implement- 
ing appropriate health programs. This project 
has also helped to sharpen the focus on what 
skill requirements are for school nurses. 

A 2-year program established through an in- 
teragency agreement with the Staten Island 
Community College of the City University of 
New York is training young men and women 
for careers as orthopedic assistants. The trainees 
work under the direction of orthopedic surgeons 
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in hospitals, clinics, or private physicians' of- 
fices. This program began in September 1971 
with 33 students. Seventy percent of the students 
are former medical corpsmen, with the remain- 
der selected from the unemployed and under- 
employed of the community. This is the fourth 
such recognized program to begin training in 
this field. Thus far, between 40 and 50 stu- 
dents have completed this training and have 
received certificates of training from the Public 
Health Service. 

Seven hundred and fifty people are being 
trained in a hospital career development pro- 
gram in such fields as paramedical, dietary, 
nursing, and housekeeping occupations. This is 
the institutional training portion of a national 
coupled on*the-job training program with the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. In participat- 
ing hospitals in Minnesota, Tennessee, and 
Michigan, selected employees in dead-end jobs 
are upgraded to higher level positions. 

Another program is in operation to train the 
socially and economically deprived in useful 




Medical technicians in hospitals need to know the tech- 
niques of pipetting. These trainees are preparing for 
their exacting jobs in a Duiuth, Minn., training program. 



and needed occupational skills in the health 
area, and to develop new career-type agree- 
ments for the placement and continued training 
of the enrollees who complete the initial institu- 
tional portion of the program. A grant for the 
training of 40 women from the Model Cities 
target area was awarded to Health Horizons, 
Inc., of Dayton, Ohio. The principal concept 
of this program is the work-study method, focus- 
ing on incentives which over a period of time 
will enable the project to become an effective 
mechanism that will improve health care and 
increase the growth o£ professional manpower 
in the health field. The trainees are taking such 
courses as pathology, anatomy, basic health, and 
medical terminology. After 4 months of this 
preparatory learning, the trainees go into the 
various hospitals where they work 4 hours a 
day in such jobs as X-ray technicians, inhalation 
therapists, unit secretaries, social services, nurs- 
ing and lab assistants. Five local hospitals have 
agreed to provide on-the-job training for the 
participants. The trainees can continue their 
education while receiving valuable on-the-job 
training which will eventually place them into 
professional health careers. 



An administration priority to give as much 
assistance as possible to returning servicemen 
prompted the establishment of a program with 
the National Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies for the training of audiometric tech- 
nicians. These individuals are trained in the 
broad field of hearing/speech/language serv- 
ices, including the use of various electronic 
devices to establish valid and reliable audio- 
grams, which represent the patient's hearing 
quality and level. Employment may be found 
in a wide variety of settings, such as clinics, 
public school programs, industrial hearing con- 
servation programs and private medical offices. 
Starting salaries range from 55,000 to $8,000. 

Ninety-eight percent of the graduates of a 
geriatric aide program in Ohio were placed in 
jobs. This unique program combined home 
study and institutional training. Each partici- 
pant received a tape cassette player and tapes 
which presented for home practice motivational 
material, basic education, and orientation to 
nursing. 

Weekly sessions were held with the instructor, 
and upon completion of this phase, the trainee 
entered the laboratory and classroom training 
with constant supervision. 

The trainee had ample time to consider 
whether he or she really wanted to care for the 
elderly, and tiie trainee learned effective ways 
to communicate with the aged. The tape cas- 
sette training reduced classroom time required 
for orienting students to the field, building in- 
terest, introducing vocabulary, and establishing 
a general knowledge of anatomy, health and 
safety measures, hygiene, nutrition, and com- 
mon diseases. This type of program with its 
effective transfer of information resulted in 
trainees who were highly motivated and better 
oriented to the job they were preparing to fill. 

The position of drug addiction technologist 
was established in New York City through an 
MDTA training program. A series of **crisis in- 
tervention" centers were set up and drug addic- 
tion programs have been implemented in the 
elementary and junior high schools in District 
12 of the Bronx. Several of the trainees in the 
drug addiction technologist program have be- 
come regular members of the staff of this new 
program. As staff members they are receiving 
additional special training to complement their 
training in the associate-professional program. 

In Springfield, Mo., a program in medical 
services occupations for male inmates in the 
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Federal prison system provides the individual 
with occupational skills that can be usal when 
he leaves the institution. This training is for 
such occupations as medical lab technician, 
radiologic technician, orthopedic appliance and 
limb technician, surgical technician, and medi- 
cal housekeeper. 

MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

Although minority group citizens aged 16 and 
over presently comprise 10.8 percent of the total 
population, they own only 3 percent of the 
Nation's total business units and control less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the capital in- 
vestment in business activity. In March 1969, 
the President issued an Executive order that 
launched the Minority Business Enterprise Pro- 
gram and created the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise (OMBE) in the Department of 
Commerce. Shortly thereafter, the Office of Edu- 
cation began to assist OMBE in its activities. 

Efforts to assess the current status of minority 
enterprise activity and to strengthen ongoing 
programs soon revealed a serious weakness in 
most entrepreneurial development strategies. 
This missing ingredient was the lack of educa- 
tion and training opportunity for the new or 
prospective entrepreneur. Business development 
specialists working at the local level realized that 
a successful enterprise requires not only a crea- 
tive individual, a viable idea, and adequate 
financing, but also a working knowledge of 
such subjects as accounting, marketing, person- 
nel, adverti.sing, inventory, site location, taxa- 
tion, and credit, or an ability to arrange for 
some of these services. Lack of such knowledge 
and a paucity of training programs helped ac- 
count for the alarming failure rate among new 
minority entrepreneurs. Traditional programs 
offered by university schools of business nnd 
other institutions were frequently designed to 
produce midmanagement personnel, were not 
relevant to the unique training needs of the 
entrepreneur, were frequently not offered on an 
evening or part-time basis, could be expensive, 
and usually involved unrealistic entraiii-e 
requirements. 

The Office of Education has helped fill this 
void by using the adaptability of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act to fund a num- 
ber of projects in support of the Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise program. Although the number 
of such programs is small, each MDTA project 



has been carefully developed and monitored in 
order to test different training strategies to serve 
a varied trainee population ranging from the 
business development specialist to the new urban 
entrepreneur or the rural self-employed. This 
activity represents somewhat of a conceptual and 
practical departure from traditional programs in 
that most MDTA projects prepare students for 
roles as employees ratlicr than as employers or 
as self-employed individuals. In addition, mi- 
nority business enterprise programs stress en- 
trepreneurial and management skills in contrast 
to specific manipulative occupational skills. 
However, by stimulating the creation of new 
business ventures which, in turn, will hire new 
employees, minority business enterprise projects 
produce a significant economic n^ultiplicr effect 
beyond that created in other projects. Program 
administrators representing several Federal agen- 
cies are hopeful that these projects will provide 
information on which to base an expanded pro- 
gram of education and training. 

One successful project for small businessmen 
is the Institute of Contracting, conducted by 
W. Hamilton Groscup, Inc. Tlic institute 
throu^jh a direct contract provides a program of 
part-time training and technical assistance to 
upgrade the business skills of new and existing 
minority building contractors in the Balti- 
more, Md., area. The institute helps individuals 
organize small contracting businesses and con- 
tracting pools, arranges financing when needed, 
and acts as a refenal agent for sufjcontracting 
activities involving the Baltimore Housing Au- 
thority. One hundred trainees graduated from 
the first cycle of this program, and the per- 
centage of minority building contractors with 
Maryland Home Improvement licenses increased 
from 50 to 82 percent, while those with Stale 
contractor's licenses increased from 13 to 41 per- 
cent. The success of trainees was also evident 
from increased responsibility and raises in wages 
reported by those who were employees and from 
reports of expansion of business, including the 
fact that 69 percent of the independent contrac- 
tors in the program expanded their business by 
hiring one or more employees or adding 
equipment. 

Education System Resources Corporation, un- 
der contract to the Office of Education, has de- 
veloped an instructional handbook and 30 case 
.studies on minority entrepreneurship. The case 
studies describe successful and unsuccessful mi- 
nority entrepreneurs in Rochester, N.Y., Dur- 
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ham, N.C., and Washington, D.C., and are 
drawn from a wide variety ol" retail and service 
firms. Each case study is approximately 8 to 10 
pages in length, highly readable, yet sufficiently 
detailed to provic-* the necessary technical in- 
formation. The instructional h;indbook or- 
ganizes the experiences of the case studies in of- 
fering advice on financing, accountiiig, person- 
nel, inventory, marketing, and other topics. Both 
volumes are published by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office as a joint venture of the Office o: 
Education and the Department of Commerce in 
response to an unurtially widespread expression 
of interest.^ They will be used to provide mean- 
ingful entry and upgrading instruction for mi- 
nority entrepreneurs through a wide range of 
training agencies including MDTA projects. 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise (OMBE) 
affiliates, Small Business Administration (SBA) 
offices, community development organizations, 
and schools of business. 

The Institute of Minority Business Educa- 
tion (IMBE) at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is offering a nationwide upgiading 
training program for approximately 100 busi- 
ness development specialists who work with lo- 
cal economic development organizations. The 
first phase of this program, which is held in 
Wash-ngton, D.C., includes instruction in pack- 
aging techniques, feasibility studies, financial 
planning, business location, marketing, account- 
ing, and related topics. The institute's field staff 
provides a program of continuing technical as- 
sistance to trainees when they return to their 
jobs. In addition, short ten i training on specific 
topics is offered on a regional basis to approxi- 
mately 200 minority entrepreneurs. Finally, the 
institute conducts extensive activities collerMng, 
developing, ?nd disseminating training materials, 
and acts as a clearinghouse for entrepreneurial 
information. These varied activities have served 
to establish the Institute as a focal point of mi- 
nority entrepreneurial development efforts. One 
measure of the far-reaching impact of this project 
is the extent lo hich local organizations across 
the Nation luve increasingly called on IMBE 
to provide training services, technical assistance, 
and information in response to a wide range of 
specific problems. 

Two projects funded this year are designed 



^Mhioiiy Owneiship of Small Businesses: Thirty Case 
Studies, and Minority Ownership of Small Businesses: 
instutctional Handbook. 



to assist minority business enterprise in isolated 
rural areas. Southern Rural Action of Atlanta, 
Ga., has, during the past 5 years, played a major 
role in establishing^ 18 minority owned manu- 
facturing enterprises, providing greatly expand- 
ed employment opportunities in rural hamlets. 
This newMDTA training project will provide 
intensive upgiading training in the food and 
building trades, as well as instruction in record- 
keeping and general economic development to 
residents of a five-State area in the Southeast. The 
Federation of Southern Cooperatives, also lo- 
cated in Atlanta, offers upgrading training to 
90 managers and 400 members representing 
more than 100 poor people's agricultural, credit, 
craft, and consumer cooperatives. The project 
covers a 14-State area in the Southeast, and 
combines residential training at Epes, Ala., with 
foUowup by itinerant instructr^s. The Federa- 
tion is also developing new instructional ma- 
terials and adapting existing materials to meet 
the lo\.- educational levels of the rural poor. 
The majority of trainees are black, with some 
white and Mexican-American representation. It 
is designed to support the minority business 
enterprise program by strengthening the capa- 
l)ilities of rural cooperatives and self-employed 
individuals. 

The Office of Education has supported the 
minority business enterprise effort in other ways. 
Staff have participated in a number of con- 
ferences with representatives of local community 
development organizations. They have provided 
ongoing* technical assistance in matters of edu- 
cation and training. Several other proposals to 
provide entrepreneurial training are presently 
under consideration for possible funding. The 
Department of Commerce's OfHce of Minority 
Business Enterprise has recently received its first 
appropriation, and interagency negotiations are 
underway to encourage joint funding of future 
training projects. To further coordinate the 
Federal Government's assistance to minority 
entrepreneurs, an Interagency Task Force on 
Education and Training has also been estab- 
lished to formulate policy on the minority busi- 
ness enterprise program. 

TRAINING F-^R PERSONS IN 
REDLVELGh £NT AREAS 

The Economic Development Admir istration 
(EDA) of the Department of Commei^e spends 
5250 million every year in redevelopment areas 
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throughout the country in an effort to stimulate 
business activity and create jobs. Congress has 
realized that increased business activity would 
be of little benefit to redevelopment area resi- 
dents unless they could qualify for the newly 
created jobs. 

As a res*ult, the Redevelopment Area Resi- 
dent (RAR) training program has been in 
operation since 1961, first under provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act and then under 
section 241 of the Manpow : Development and 
Training Act. Its purpose has been to train area 
residents to become qualified for jobs created as 
a result of EDA activity. Since January 1971, 
training proposals directly related to Economic 
Development Administration loans and grants 
have received priority for funding, which has 
reemphasized this major objective of RAR 
training. 

In fiscal year 1971, a total of 144 institutional 
RAR projects were funded at a total authorized 
cost of $19,961,464. These projects provided for 
7,841 training opportunities. Approximately 60 
percent of the cost of institutional training was 
paid directly to trainees to help defray family, 
living, and transportation expenses during the 
period of training. The authorized costs of in- 
stitutional training averaged $1,040 per trainee. 
Total authorized institutional rosts, including 
allowances, averaged $2,545. 

Cliaracter^stics of individuals enrolled in RAR 
programs differed slightly from those in the 
MDTA program as a whole. A larger propor- 
tion of the enrollees are disadvantaged (75 per- 
cent) and poor (71 percent). Thirty-one percent 
Iiad an annual family income below $2,000. 
Over half (55 percent) were school dropouts. 
Of all institutional trainees, there are Tewer 
whites and fewer blacks in RAR projects but 
more American Indians (16 percent). 

During the past yeai, RAR training for 
American Indians acquired a degree of sophisti- 
cation and magnitude not previously attained, 
with over 1,500 training positions autliorized for 
this group. A fifth of all American Indians 
among the institutional trainees are in RAR 
projects, almost all enrolled in training projects 
on Indian reservations, which are automatically 
designated as redevelopment areas. For ex- 
ample, one program will train 70 Indians who 
will either obtain positions with or be up- 
graded within the Navajo Tribal Gas and 
Electric Utility Authority at Fort Defiance, 
Ariz. Other programs for Indians offered train- 



ing in such fields as construction, health serv- 
ices, machine operation, and mechanical repair, 
fields which arc closely related to economic 
development. 

RAR training prcgrams to benefit migrant 
farm workers are operating in Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Colorado. In Texas, a nuiltioccupa- 
tional training program in three independent 
school districts is authorized for 650 trainees. 
This program, planned by a Mexican-American 
for Mexican-Americans, is now placing people 
in such occupations as secretary, teacher aide, 
cashier-checker, auto mechanic, auto body re- 
pairman, and welder. Eighty individual referral 
training opportunities were made available to a 
training progran migrant workers in Colora- 
do in which the c *lorado Migrant Council is 
recruiting trainees and providing them with 
prevocational training; skill training in a multi- 
tude of occupations has been arranged by the 
State Board for Community Colleges and Oc- 
cupational Education. In Fresno, Calif., money 
was allocated to train 220 migrant workers as 
general office clerks to fill the anticipated need 
of a new Internal Revenue Service Center. In 
all, over $2.8 million of RAR funds were al- 
located for the training of migrant workers, 

RAR training programs benefit both urban 
and rural areas. A new, S6-million optical goods 
manufacturing plant began operations in Gar- 
rett County, Md., a part of Appalachia, with the 
help of a training program for 105 trainees. It 
is expected that employment in this plant will 
expand to 1,000 jobs with^'n the next 5 years. 

On the island of Guam, where a lack of 
training prevents the inhabitants from taking 
available jobs, RAR, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Navy is providing training for 65 people in 
the fields of teletype repair, pneumatic tool and 
machine operation, power plant operation, and 
construction inspection. 

In the port city of Pascagoula, Miss., more 
than 250 disadvantaged persons are being 
trained as w^elders, pipefitters, and machinists 
in coupled programs which combine institu- 
tional and on-the-job training. Ingalls Sliip- 
building Company, a subsidiary of Litton Sys- 
tems, Inc., has made a commitment to hire all 
trainees who complete the course of instruction. 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., 125 people in the Fort 
Greene, Williamsburg, and Bedford-Stuyvesant 
areas arc being trained by the Air Reduction 
Company for work on a number of supertankers 
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Through manpower institutional training, American Indians are preparing for needed construction industry 
positions on or near tribal lands. 



being built by Seatrain Incorporated in the 
former Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

In the future, the Redevelopment Area Resi- 
dent training program is planning to multiply 
its connections with new and expanding busi- 
nesses and thereby increase the expectations of 
employment for people receiving RAR training. 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

Among Americans whose stains as disad- 
vantaged has been most protracted are the In- 
dians. In fiscal year 1971, institutional man- 
power programs trained about 4,200 Indians 
both in supplementary basic education and in 
occupational skills. Training was provided in 
occupations as diverse as operating engineer, 
plastic fabricator, fish and gamewarden, key 
punch operation, boat repair, electronic assem- 
bly, and logger job cluster. 

The Cherokee Hills Rural Center in Okla- 
homa is a centralized facility which provides 
on a full time basis guidance and counseling. 



related services, job orientation, basic related 
education, prevocational and institutional skill 
training for the Indians in this area. The train- 
ing is structured so that there is an open-entry/ 
open-exit program that allows individuals to en- 
ter the program at any time and leave when 
they are ready for jobs. The center is conduct- 
ing training in the health occupations cluster, 
bulldozer operation, clerical occupations, and 
mechanical occupations for 245 trainees. An ad- 
ditional 120 trainees receive upgrading training 
in water and sewage treatment and licensed 
practical nursing. 

The construction of the Navajo Generating 
Station near Page, Ariz., is providing the op- 
portunity for enrolling Indian apprentices in a 
number of construction trades. The Arizona 
Construction Training Committee desire^i to fill 
these apprenticeship openings with Indians be- 
cause the plant is located on land leased from 
the Navajo tribe. The construction work will 
afford employment to the Navajo and other In- 
dians in a remote area where employment op- 
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TABLE 3. Major Occupational Group of Training of Enrollees in the 
MDTA Institutional Program During Fiscal Year 1971 





Total enrollees 


American Indians 


Major occupational group 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total reporting occupation 


87,978 


100,0 


2,131 


100.0 


Professional, technical, and managerial occupations 


14,762 


16.8 


390 


18.3 


Clerical and sates occupations 


19,339 


22.0 


345 


16,2 


Service occupations 


11,211 


12.7 


295 


13,8 


Farming, fishing, forestry occupations 


1,089 


1.2 


72 


3.4 


Processing occupations 


350 


.4 


1 




Machine trades occupations 


16,408 


18.7 


328 


15,4 


bench work occupations 


3,335 


3.8 


75 


3,5 


Structural work occupations 


18,3C8 


20,9 


533 


25,0 


Miscellaneous occupations 


3,096 


3.5 


92 


4.3 



' Less than 0.50 percent. 



portunities are greatly restricted because of lack 
ot industry and transportation. 

In addition to training Indians in specific 
occupational skills so that they may compete in 
the labor market, many projects are designed to 
foster the development of an economic base on 
a reservation. The Lummi Indian aquaculture 
project in Washington trained Indians in the 
construction, stocking, and maintenance of tidal 
pools for growing and harvesting fish, shellfish, 
and algae. In Maine, training projects were de- 
veloped for the Passamaquoddy Indians to sup- 
port the establishment of a Basket Co-op by the 
tribe which produces fancy and commercial 
Ixiskets for the tourist trade as well as for the 
fishing, potato, apple, and sporting industries in 
the State. A training and technical assistance 
project in Michigan will supply 20 Indians with 
the business and management skills needed for iiw, 
development and operation of tribal businesses. 

TRAINING FOR CORRHCTIONAL 
INSTITUTION INMATES 

In the many studies made of prison operation, 
one feature is that a significant number of the 
prisoners released do not have the necessary 
skills or education or counseling to permu them 
to compete in the job market. Niost criminolo- 
gists concur that this inability to compete in the 
job market is a major predisposition to subse- 
quent crime and reconfinement. More than 
100,000 persons complete their sentences or are 
paroled each year. 

During fiscal year 1971, a total of 54 inmate 
training projects were funded at an estimated 
cost of $7.6 million, a significant increase over 
the previous years. These projects were con- 



ducted in five Federal, 41 State, two U.S. Ter- 
ritory, one city, one District of Columbia, and 
four county institutions. Over 5,300 inmates re- 
ceived MDTA institutional training in such, oc- 
cupations as welding, animal training, divers, 
oceanography, auto mechanics, landscaping, and 
drafting. 

Most of the training sites were within the in- 
stitutions; however, some were located in pub- 
lic schools and skills centers. At the California 
Institution for Men in Chino, a training pro- 
gram was developed to train men for careers in 
commercial deep sea diving. As a part of the 
program they were also prepared for licensing 
as diving equipment repairmen, as a means of 
broadening their employment capability. One 
task required them to journey to San Quer tin 
Prison where underwater pipes needed rej-air. 
Thts opportunity was a major test of the ade- 
quacy of the training being provided. Not only 
did the trainees repair the damage, but they 
also saved the State over $20,000. This MDTA 
program was administered through the Califor- 
nia Board of Corrections and the State educa- 
tion agency. Private individuals and supplies 
from the U.S. Navy also aided the program. 
Almost all the graduates have been placed in 
diving related occupational fields — some as far 
away as Pascagoula, Miss. — or are helping to in- 
struct new classes. 

The Federal Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa., 
was the locale for a program to train 66 inmates 
in the occupations of small gasoline engine 
maintenance mechanic, furnace installer, and 
tractor-trailer driver. This comprehensive pro- 
gram consisted of basic education, occupa- 
tional training, counseling, job development, 
and placement as well as development of posi- 
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tive work liabits and attitudes. Tiiis project 
was handled through the WilHanisport Area 
Connnunity College and iielped the inmates ac- 
quire the occupational skills needed for em- 
ployment upon theii lelease. Incidentally, this 
connnunity college also conducts other full-time 
and part-time manpower programs. 

MDTA training piogranis have been operated 
by the Minnesota State Prison since 1968. Re- 
cently a report was completed on 154 individuals 
who had completed MDTA training and had 
been released from the institution. At the time 
of release, 78 percent of the trainees were em- 
ployed, 7 percent of the trainees were enrolled 
in school,. 8 percent were uneniplojed; and the 
status of 7 percent was unknown. Followup 
studies of graduates revealed that 55 percent 
had not been recommitted to a correctional in- 
stitution from the time of their release to the 
time of data collection, which in some cases 
was more than I year. Twenty-eigh^ percent of 
the graduates had served additional time rang- 
ing from 7 to 390 days during the followup 
j)eriod. About half of the trainees who were 
returned had committed new offenses, the oth- 
ers were returned for parole violations. Tlie 
status of 14 percent of the graduates was un- 
known; however, none had returned to correc- 
tional institutions in Minnesota. Although the 
nimiber of trainees was small, the results of the 
MDTA training were generaliy positive. A ma- 
jority of the trainees were ^'successful'": that is, 
they had not returned to prison, and many of 
those who did return had some period of gain- 
ful employment following their release. Employ- 
ment for former trainees after release was more 
stable and at higher wages than it had been 
prior to commitment* 

PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 

Project Transition was established by the De- 
partment of Defense to prepare veterans for 
productive reentry into civilian life. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Department of Labor have cooperated 
with the Department of Defense in this effort 
by providing special ^^DTA Transition pro- 
grams of counseling, education, and training. 
These programs are crucial because over 300,000 
of the 8.6 million Vietnam veterans are unem- 
ployed, and 800,000 more veterans are being dis- 
charged in fiscal year 1972. Eight and one-half 
percent of the veterans in the 20 to 29-year-old 



age group were unemployed during fiscal year 
1971 as coiiipaied lo 6.1 percent a year earlier 
and 7.0 percent uiieiiiployiiieiit rate for nonvet- 
erans in fiscal year 1971. Twenty- to 24.year- 
old veterans experienced an unemployment 
rate of 12.4 percent during this period as com- 
pared with 9.5 percent for a similar age group 
and time for nonveterans in the same age 
bracket. 

Male veterans accounted for 37.3 percent of 
the male institutional training enrollment. They 
differed in several respects from their nonveteran 
counterparts in the institutional training pro- 
grams, as shown in table 4. 



TABLE 4. Selected Characteristics of 
Male Veteran Enroilees 





Male 


All males in 


Characteristrc 


veterans 


\n?' jtfonal program 


Head of family 


73.9 


62.4 


Primary wage earner 


93.2 


80.8 


12 yrs. or more of schoo 


62.5 


47.0 


White 


73.0 


61.4 


Handicapped 


16.9 


14.3 



Of those male veterans who were enrolled in 
MDTA institutional training programs, 3.6 per- 
cent were under the age of 20; 43.5 percent 
were between the ages of 20 and 24; 1 6. 1 percent 
were between 25 and 29; 17.5 percent were be- 
tween 30 and 39; and 19.3 percent were 40 years 
of age or older. 

Project Transition programs operated at over 
200 bases in the continental United States and 
Hawaii. MDTA Transition programs operated 
at 45 military bases. Individual bases trained 
from 50 to 1,500 servicemen, dejxjnding on the 
size of the base and the number of men avail- 
able for enrollment. 

Until spring 1971, all MDTA Transition pro- 
grams were located in the continental United 
States. On April 15, 1971, the Secretary of 
Defense issued a directive extending the pro- 
gram to overseas areas. At this time, officers 
also became eligible to enroll in the program. 
As a result of this directive, it is expected that 
vocational counseling, skill training, education 
courses, and placement assistance will become 
available to all servicemen except in combat 
areas wiiere tactical requirements preclude it. 

To assess the need and practicality of ex- 
tendi iif^ the Transition program overseas, visits 
to bases in Europe and Vietnam were conducted 
jointly by the Departments of Defense, of Health, 



Education, and Welfare, and of Laljor. It was con- 
cluded that job training programs in Vietnam 
were unrealistic due to lack of space and the 
transitory status of prospective trainees. How- 
ever, efforts were being made to establish orien- 
tation and counseling programs. A meeting 
./as held in Tokyo, Japan, in November 1971 
to further discuss Transition programs for the 
Far East. 

Servicemen are eligible to enroll in transition 
programs 6 months before discharge. At the 
time they are given a questionnaire to deter- 
mine their interest in participating. The pro- 
gram has four components — counseling, skill 
training, education, and placement — which are 
available according to the individual's needs 
and desire. Priority for enrollment in training 
is given to servicemen who are combat dis- 
abled, ineligible to reenlist, do not have a use- 
ful civilian skill, or have low educational 
achievement. 

All servicemen particijjating in MDTA- 
funded Transition skill training receive at least 
240 hours of instruction over a 6-week period. 
Some MDTA programs extend over several 
months; the Environmental Protection Agency 
waste water treatment program includes 420 
hours of instruction in a 6*month program. 
However, training programs may not interfere 
with the normal responsibilities; therefore, most 
training programs are scheduled on a part-time 
basis during off-duty hours. A solution to this 
problem, which has had a deleterious effect on 
many training programs, would be to place 
trainees into special Transition training units. 
This would permit trainees to devote the:r full 
time to training, and base commanders would 
have sufficient strength to continue to carry out 
their mission. As a result of a directive issued 
by the President in September 1971, this idea is 
being tested. It is anticipated that an additional 
12,000 men returning from Vietnam will partici- 
pate in tlie Transition program, the majority 
in MDTA institutional programs, although in- 
dustrial and on-the-job training programs will 
also be available. These men will receive their 
6 weeks of full-time skill training prior to their 
projected early discharge, and they will not be 
available for any other duty. 

In fiscal year 1972, the Transition program 
will train more than 40,000 servicemen includ- 
ing the above mentioned 12,000, which is a 
tremendous expansion since the program began 
in 1963 when 1,900 servicemen were trained. 



All four services participate in the program, 
although the Army's progiam is the largest. 
Training is conducted by unions, trade associa- 
tions, private industry, private and public 
schools, and the military's own schools. 



TABLE 5. Growth of MDT Transition Programs 



Fiscal year 


Number of 
trainees 


Mil lions of dollars 


1968 


1,880 


$0.8 


1969 


2,660 


1.0 


1970 


12,000 


4.7 


1971 


24,000 


8.1 



MDTA Transition programs have been offered 
in approximately 50 different occupations includ- 
ing hotel-motel management, telephone cable 
repairman and lineman, bricklaying, and draft- 
ing. Union contracts have provided training in 
carpentry, cement masonry, and plastering. The 
International Association of Chiefs of Police has 
subcontracted with local educational institutions 
to provide entry-level police traming. The En- 
vironmental Protection Agency is sponsoring a 
waste water treatment plan operator program, 
which is described later in this chapter. Train- 
ing programs sponsored by private industry at 
no cost to the Government have included in- 
surance adjustment, retail business manage- 
ment and training for mechanics. 

Special arrangements have been made for vet- 
erans in other MDTA institutional training 
programs. One example is the Cincinnati public 
school system, which provides high school credits 
for all MDTA projects offered at the Stowe 
^dult Center. Veterans are given priority for 
enrollment and may complete work toward a 
!iigh school diploma while at the Stowe Skills 
Center. 

To improve the skills and knowledge of the 
Transition counselors, some of whom were not 
professionally trained as counselors, workshops 
are being conducted by the Area Manpower In- 
stitutes for the Development of Staff (AMIDS). 
During 1971, 451 Army, Navy, and Air Force 
counselors participated in 18 workshops held 
throughout the United States. Topics covered in 
these workshops included: How to relate in- 
dividual assessment to an occupational struc- 
ture and help the counselee use occupational 
information; techniques for referral to support- 
ing services; and concepts underlying effective 
counseling. Plans are underwav to conduct these 
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Transition trainees at Fort Dix, N.J., receive training for police work. 



workshops for counselors stationed at bases 
overseas. 

Many returning veterans, especially members 
of minority groups, are finding it difficult to find 
jobs commensurate with their experience, edu- 
cation, and expectations. The Central Alabama 
OIC in Montgomery is conducting a project de- 
signed to aid veterans to obtain the technical as- 
sistance, orientation, guidance, counseling, in- 
formational services, and the like needed to ob- 
tain promising jobs. The project envisions fol- 
lowup services to provide further counseling to 
veterans to assist them in negotiations with 
prospective employers. This is a pilot program 
aimed primarily at the nationwide problem of 
over 300,000 Vietnam veterans now unem- 
ployed. The final report will include a mono- 
graph that will permit replication of this experi- 
ence in other locations. 

Ultimately the best group to design a pro- 
gram is the group that will be served by it. 
Thus a planning grant was given to the Vet- 
erans World Project at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Edwardsville for 25 or more Vietnam 
veterans to have the time and resources to define 



the needs and desires of veterans in returning 
to U.S. society with particular attention to edu- 
cation and vocational training; assemble infor- 
mation on subjects of concern to them; and, 
produce and disseminate a project report and 
proposals to various institutions. Expected bene- 
fits from this project are recommendations to 
the university on ways it may work more ef- 
fectively with veteran students; courses that 
might be initiated or modified that would be of 
particular interest to veterans; and the develop- 
ment of proposals to Government, universities, 
and employers that are oriented to meet the 
needs of veterans. 

PROGRAMS WITH OTHER 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

The provisions of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act not only permit but 
also encourage training under many auspices to 
get the job done of preparing all kinds of people 
for all kinds of jobs. These enabling features 
have provided expanded opportunities for pro- 
gram developers and administrators in arrang- 
ing for training programs and developing new 
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o(xupation;il areas in which training is offered. 

By statute, the .\fDTA institutional programs 
are the joint responsibility of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Labor. Thus, training activities of 
4'>i insiiiulionrtl naluic imolvc llic (( -iciive 
t.'Jcnrv I, \h at(cfU''.s. \skk- \ioiu i. isual 
institutional training project administered 
through the Slate enipIo\ment service and edu- 
(aiion ai^encies, the two Departments cooperate 
in the (U\c'I'>j)ineMi ol n4inonal contracts, sup- 
plemental classioom instruction for on-die-job 
training, ex|Xirimental and demonstration pro- 
grams, and program evaluations. 

There «are also many institutional training 
programs in which other components of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
involved. Chief among these are adult" educa- 
tion under authority of the Adult Education 
Act of 1966, as amended; vocp^^onal rehabilita- 
tion; and vocational education. Linkages be- 
tween HEW programs are developed at the lo- 
cal, State, and national levels. In many States, 
adult education instructors provide occupation- 
ally oriented basic education for MDTA 
trainees, and vocational rehabilitation agencies 
provide health services and prostheses, etc. 
Linkages with vocational education programs 
have assisted both programs. A special project 
has been finided by MDTA for vocational edu- 
cators which provides for the development of 
teaching materials and curriculums for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped. Many voca- 
cational education prognams have contributed or 
arranged for facilities, equipment, materials, and 
instructors for MDTA institutional training 
programs. 

Other training takes place under varying de- 
grees of sponsorship of funding through the 
Departments of Transportation, Defense, the In- 
terior, and Connnerce, and through such inde- 
pendent agencies as the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Appalachian Re- 
gional C^onnnission, Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Central to these activities is the 
philosophy of using MDTA institutional funds 
and authority as a catalyst or triggering mecha- 
nism for other funding commitments with other 
agencies. Briefly, such institutional activities 
come about as these groups are either un- 
equipped to fund or to develop a quality edu- 
cation and training program, or both. Man- 
power's technical and educational expertise is 



able to focus on meeting an agency's training 
need, usually on an important component in 
one of the programs. 

An example of interagency cooperation is a 
series of joint national workshops sponsored 
through AMIDS to solve problems of common 
concerns to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. The overall ob- 
jective of these workshops, which were begun 
in 1971 and are continuing in 1972, is to im- 
prove the delivery of housing services to low- 
income families and individuals. It is hoped that 
improved services will result by using MDTA 
training services and techniques with housing 
management training consultants, community 
service advisors, housing counselors, and other 
housing management field personnel. Another 
objective of the program is to develop continu- 
ing cooperative interagency relationships be- 
tween field personnel in HUD offices and those 
representing HEW so that areas of joint concern 
may be identified and suitable training projects 
developed for them. 

Career education is a recently emphasized con- 
cept of educational preparation affecting the 
education and training patterns in the United 
States of both children and youth in school and 
youth and adults who are no longer in the edu- 
cational system. As described by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education: 

Career education is designed to give 
every youngster a genuine choice, as well 
as the intellectual and occupational skills 
necessary to back it up. Career education 
is not merely a substitute for "vocational 
education," or "general education," or "col* 
lege-preparatory education." Rather, it is a 
blending of all three into an entirely new 
curriculum. The fundamental concept of 
career education is that all educacional 
experiences— curriculum, instruction, and 
counseling^hould be geared to preparation 
for economic independence^ personal ful- 
fillment, and an appreciation for the dignity 
of work.2 

With the development of the career education 
concept has come the realization that education 
must be a continuous process and that an indi- 
vidual must have access to this process through- 
out his working life. MDTA institutional train- 

'From a speech presented at the S3d session of the 
International Conference on Education, held September 
20-23/1971, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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ing piogianis luuc contiibutcd to the adult 
(levelopnient phase ol the caieer education con. 
(ept ovei the p..st 10 \eais I)) providing occupa- 
tional skills to unemployed and undei employed 
individuals and by upgrading the skills of many 
who are employed so that they may find satis* 
factor) employment and lurlhcr develop tlieir 
career opportunities. 

THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 

Operation SER, the acronym for the Service 
Employment Redevelopment Project of Jobs for 
Progress, Inc., is the largest training program 
by and for Mexican-Americans in the United 
States. It is jointly funded by the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The SER organization 
helps to develop training programs and jobs to 
meet some of the specialized needs of the 
Spanish-speaking unemployed and underem- 
ployed in Arizona, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and California. 

SER training programs are carrial out in 
skills centers and local public schools. An im- 
portant feature is that SER personnel are drawn 
from the indigenous popidation. Over 90 per- 
cent of SER trainees were able to get jobs be- 
cause of such training. Since SER was fimded 
to emphasize services to the Spanish-speaking 
communities, it was necessary for the pr()gram 
to have flexibility and versatility in its approach. 
An agreement signed in 1971 makes it possible 
for SER to have an option in decisions on 
where the institutional training would be con- 
ducted. This now enables SER to determine 
the needs such as training content, methods, 
facilities, types of instructors, and the like, and 
more effectively serve the Spanish«speaking 
communities. 

CAMPS 

The Cooperative Aiea Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) has passed its 5th year of 
operations. There have been some fundamental 
changes in this system's integrated approach to 
manpower planning and prcjgraming. Basical- 
ly, its goals are to make available and coordi- 
nate all necessary training, services, and facili- 
ties to avoid duplication of program efforts and 
help resolve an area's manpower needs. 

CAMPS, as recendy described by MDT staff 
in Missouri, (1) provides a systematic approach, 
(2) emphasizes the pooling of funds, and (3) 
makes possible a coordinated Manpower system. 



The Missouri report further staled diat: 

The advantages of CAMPS to cooperating 
agencies are numerous. The system enables an 
agency to — 

1. enter into negotiation in order to benefit 
from newly coordinated programs and man- 
power delivery systems; 

2. act as a catalyst among other lunnan re- 
source agencies so that they biini> ilieii poli- 
cies and procedures in line w'tli the needs of 
the conmiunity; 

3. initiate effective programs which are admin- 
istratively sound and truly comprehensive; 

4. and, most importantly, secure new and great- 
er benefits for its clients. 

A recently concluded four-city case study of 
manpower progiams made the following com- 
ments: 

The CAMPS experience is fairly uniform 
across the cities and corresponds with that 
across the country. It is a useful exercise 
in communication. Programs and agencies 
operating in the same jurisdiction and ter« 
ritory and serving an overlapping clientele 
should know what the others are doing. 
Coordination is desirable, but equals can- 
not coordinate equals. With no power to 
reallocate funds by vote, the participants 
have nothing to gain by participating, or 
to lose by not participating. With no com- 
mon higher power to whom to report, there 
is no reason for concession when that is 
necessary to cooperation. 

There is no present indication in any of 
the other cities that CAMPS make a sig- 
nificant difference in program administra- 
tion. However, coordination inevitably prof- 
its from communication, and that CAMPS 
has made possible.^ 
In conjunction with the decentralization trend, 
a network of manpower planning councils, oper- 
ating at the State and local level has become op- 
erational. These planning councils will serve in 
an advisory capacity to help local and State 
government and Regional .Manpower Coordi- 
nating Committees to develop prioriMes, plans, 
and reconnnendations. Tins means a more so- 
phisticated and responsive way of identifying and 
matching employee needs, job prospects, and 
people to be trained, plus paving the way for 
plans involving actual program funding. 

^ Total Impact Evaluation of Manpower Ptogtams in 
low Cttica. Olymptis Research Corporation, Salt Lake 
City. Utah, 1971. 
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The growth of MDTA training programs 
through the 1960's created a corresponding 
growth in the need for a special kind of teacher: 
a person expert in his occupational skill area, 
competent in the technology of teaching, and 
sensitive to the special needs and learning be- 
haviors of disadvantaged students. The teacher 
who could bring these talents to bear on the 
learning process needed the support of equally 
competent counselors and administrators. For, 
aside from the typical problems of creating and 
sustaining a vital learning environment, man- 
power educators faced additional difficulties in 
helping students with backgrounds and values 
different from their own. 

More often than not, especially as MDTA em- 
phasis shifted increasingly to the disadvantaged, 
manpower educators found themselves dealing 
with students with one or more serious problems: 
Lack of success in formal learning situations, 
lack of self-conficience, lack of motivation, defi- 
ciencies in basic communication or computation 
skills, difficulty with English as a second or for- 
mal language, and personal problems ranging 
from drug involvement to the burdens of child 
support. While most manpower educators were 
competent in their occupational skill areas, it was 
apparent that many needed additional training 
in human awareness and the kind of teaching 
methods that would enhance learning for tiie 
disadvantaged student. Administrators and coun- 
selors also needed special related training. 

Because the traditional teacher training schools 
of higher education either could not or would 
not supply this training, the Office of Education 
created a pilot Area Manpower Instructor Devel- 
opment Site (AMIDS) early in 1968 to offer 
inservice training to manpc^yer teaciiers. 

Testimony before a congressional committee in 
May 1968 noted that the AMIDS were created 
"for the express purpose of helping MDTA in- 
structors and supervisors . . . become more sensi- 
tive to the characteristics, problems, and needs of 
disadvantaged trainees and . . . develop instruc- 
tional techniques and materials which 
permit trainees to experience success." 

"The AMIDS," the testimony continued, "will 
be extremely useful in orienting instructors who 
are occupationally competent, but who have 
never taught in a classroom, and in reorienting 
experienced vocational instructors to MDTA 
trainees." They "represent a modest pioneer ef- 
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tort in developing instructional techniqnes use- 
ful in teaching trainees with very diverse cultural 
backgrounds." It was also suggested to congres- 
sional committee members that 2 percent oi the 
MDTA appiopriation be set aside for use of the 
Secietaries of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Labor for the training of personnel cairyiug 
out training-relatal activities under MDTA. 

As a result of that testimony, Congress created 
section :i09 in the 1968 amendments to the 
A fin* .\rt. Two percent ot the appropi iatiou 
for titles I, II, and III was set aside for training 
and technical assistance for personnel involval 
in manpower programs. 

Today, programs imder section 309 fall into 
two categories: the AMIDS progiams and special 
programs, both of which offer developmental 
assistance and training for manpower-related 
pei-sonnel. Many States, too, have developed in- 
service and preservice training and technical as- 
sistance programs for institutional training 
instructors, counselors, and administrators pat- 
terned after the AMIDS model. 

AMIDS 

The AMIDS programs represent the main 
thrust of the Office of Education in offering 
training and technical assistance under the 
MDTA. Shortly after the 1968 MDTA amend- 
ments were enacted, the Office of Education per- 
ceived the need to broaden the concept of "man- 
power instructor development and training - to 
"toti'l staff development and training." Thus, 
the meaning of the AMIDS acronym was 
changed from "Area Manpower Instructor De- 
velopment Site" to "Area Manpower Institutes 
for the Development of Staff." By the end of 
1970, AMIDS existed in Detroit, Mich., Los An- 
geles, Calif., Montgomery, Ala., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Washington, D.C. 

Also toward the end of 1970, the character of 
A.MIDS was redirected. Now greater emphasis 
was placed on the cultiual and linguistic vari- 
ables existing in each of die AMIDS service 
areas. In order to identify these variables and to 
assist in program planning responsive to the 
needs of the people in the AMIDS area, each 
AMIDS has two advisory conuiiittees. The Pri- 
niaria Advisory Committee advises and counsels 
the AMIDS director as to AMIDS involvement, 
program direction and objectives, and inclusion 
of linguistic and cultural variables into program 
activities relative to the persons receiving 
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.V.MIDS seiviccv The hiinaiia Connnittee is 
composed of 1] members of whoju se\eu lepie- 
sent Fedeial, State, and local go\ernuicut agen- 
cies, including three who are lespousible for the 
MDl'.A institutional training program, while the 
remaining seven nienibeis represent the opinions 
and needs of all segments ol the service popula- 
tion aiea, including the identified cultural and 
linguistic \aiiables within the A.MIDS area. The 
Secimdaria Connnittee is selected b\ die A.MIDS 
Diiectoi and is geneially composed ol 15 individ- 
uals who represent the characteristics ol the 
population ot the service aiea. The main func- 
tion of this committee is to ies|X)nd to the ob- 
jectives identified by the Priinaiia Committee, 
to agiee or challenge them, and to piovide the 
AMIDS director with ininiediatc access to iiifoi- 
niation which the director may not lia\e 
otherwise. 

In 1971 two new A.MIDS sites were created: in 
April, the Kingston, R. 1., site began to seive the 
Northeast region; and in June the Portland, 
Oreg., site began to serve llie Northwest States 
and .Alaska. The two additions have boosted the 
growing service capabilities of the A.MIDS cen- 
ters. By the end of calendar year 1971, the seven 
.VMIDS served about 60,000 manpower personnel 
representing over 50 different Federal, State, and 
local public iw'[ private agencies at a cost of 
approximately million or S50 pcv pi son. This 
compares favorably with the 27,000 people 
AMIDS reached in 1970 at a cost of S2.3 million, 
or 590 per person. (See appendix B for a list of 
the .A.MIDS, their location, and the States they 
set ve.) 

Since their inception, the AMIDS have pro- 
vided a l)roacl range of developmental services to 
manpower programs either through training ses- 
sions (piiniaiily workshops and seminars) or in- 
dividual consultation sessions. .Although the 
specific nature of AMIDS .services vary widely, 
AMIDS directors have noted that the ino.st re- 
peated requests for AMIDS assistance fall into 
seven key categories: 

• guidance and counseling 

• open entry/open-exit training programing 

• instructional methodology 

e related and/or basic adult education 

• cultural and linguistic variables, and English 
as a second language 

• management and administration in manpower 
training 

• interagency relationships 



AMIDS conducts training for MOT teachers in Cranston, R.I. 



While all the AMIDS deliver services in these 
seven categories, the focus and thrust of the serv- 
ices vary wid. the nature and needs of the client 
perscnnel. And while all the AMIDS perform 
similar sei vices, some of the sites have devoted 
more attention to some activities in 1971 than 
others. 

For example, North Central AMIDS in Detroit 
has been working extensively with prison per- 
sonnel in Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. Addi- 
tional programs have been scheduled with a 
prison warden in Indiana and a warden in Wis- 
consin, draining emphasizes human awareness 
and occupational training that will give inmates 
skills they can apply in the job market. "The 
rate of recidivism is high and growing," noted 
the North Central director. "These wardens are 
tired of seeing guys come back for the second 
and third time. One of the reasons they come 
back is that they haven't got job skills that will 
give them an alternative to ;tie uime. These 
wardens really want our help. So we work with 
all the prirjn people from warden down to the 
guard at the gate." 

The new Northeast AMIDS in Kingston and 
the Northwest AMIDS in Portland have : \so 
begun to serve correctional manpower trainers. 
In addition. Northeast has helped a New York 
City organization, Servitt- for Education and Re- 
habilitation of Addicts, to plan the development 



of a manpower training skills center to rehabili- 
tate Puerto Rican drug addicts. 

Southeast AMIDS in Montgomery has pro- 
vided extensive training to manpower personnel 
in the use of instructional medi" in four 1-week 
workshops, according to a Southeast instructor, 
"We've shown the uses of media as an aid to cur- 
riculum for disadvantaged students • the way 
from bulletin boards to slides to piogrannned 
instruction." Southeast has also helped man- 
power adult education instructors to utilize con- 
simier education materials in their basic educa- 
tion curriculum. 




Extensive training in the proper use cf instructional 
materials is one of AMiD's strengths. 
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Both Central AMIDS in Oklahoma City and 
North Central AMIDS in Detroit have devel- 
oped workshops to train manpower organizations 
in techniques of fostering interagency coopera- 
tion and linkages to better serve trainees. Ac- 
cording to the Central AMIDS Director an inter- 
agency workshop in a tricounty area of Missouri 
was so successful that its participants established 
an active interagency committee to promote dia- 
logue and to coordinate services, "It's the first 
time the agencies in that area have ever gotten 
together/* said the director. "Because that area is 
both rural and impoverished, it needs that kind 
of cooperation more than usual." 

Under a contractual arrangement with the Di- 
vision of Vocational and Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, the AMIDS are also 
conducting special workshops throughout the 
country to train vocational educators to develop 
curriculum and supportive media and to modify 
existing instructional materials to meet the needs 
and learning characteristics of disadvantaged or 
handicapped students. In addition to the work- 
shops, each AMIDS has a consultant to provide 
services to participants as they work in their 
States throughout the school year. This program 
will culminate with a followup workshop held in 
each State to review the activities of participants 
during the school year; to share information 
about modifications and materials developed as a 
result of the workshop; and to identify area.; that 
require further study and effort. 

Two other cooperatively developed projects 
are being operated with the support and coopera- 
tion of AMIDS. In Portland, Oreg., a project to 
train 13 manpower counselors through a combin- 
ation of academic study and field work is spon- 
sored by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, Oregon State University, and North- 
west AMIDS. The project was created following 
an April 1971 meeting of the Northwest AMIDS 
Primaria Advisory Committee in which commit- 
tee members voiced dissatisfaction with the prep- 
aration of universii -trained counselors to cope 
with the unique characteristics and problems of 
manpower trainees. 

At the con\")letion of Olympus Research Cor- 
poration's evaluation of skills centers, three 
AMIDS conducted national workshops on the 
findings of the evaluation teams. Tliese 2-day 
meetings were held at the AMIDS in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Kingston, R. I., and Portland, Oreg. 
They provided an opportunity for skills center 
directors, senior employment service representa- 
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lives at skills cciiicrs, legional ^i.illb ol the Ofiue 
ot Education and the Depaiinicnt ol Labor, aiul 
rcprcscntati\Ci> of State nianpowci .igciuics to 
exchange infoiniation with each other and to 
discuss operating problems of skills ccnteis. Ma- 
jor topics of discussion at three woiksliops were 
counseling, empIo)nient service functions, cunic- 
ulum, and nianagenient inlorniation. Program 
participants wcie gi\cn the oppouunity to ex- 
plore the fuidings ot the exahiation with the 
Olympus Research teams and to discuss the rec- 
ommendations made in die final repoit. Informal 
discussions, which were an iinpoitant part of the 
program, gave many skills center directors theii 
first opportunity to meet with directors from 
other States and to exchange ideas on impro\ing 
their programs and solutions to common pvoh 
lems. 

Starting in January 1972, all AMIDS Iiavc 
been holding 1-week workshops with local hous- 
ing officials of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to assist them in developing 
competencies and models for training residents of 
public housing in the effective utilization of then* 
domestic resources. 

Although AMP^S have been in existence less 
than 4 years, there is ample evidence that they 
are meeting a unique need for flexible staff de- 
velopment assistance and inservice training thai 
empliasi/es the human, the contemporary, and 
the practical. Demands for AMIDS sci vices have 
grown steadily with even traditional srhools ol 
teacher education taking note of the AMIDS 
approach. For example, Centiai AMIDS has run 
workshops for a number ol teacher training col- 
leges interested in approaches to understanding 
and working with disadvantaged students. Moie 
workshops of this type are scheduled at Central. 
AMIDS involvements are like!) to grow as they 
demonstrate the capability to meet the "here and 
now" needs of the educational connn unity deal- 
ing with the disadvantaged or handicapped 
student. 

Din-ing 1971 an evaluation of the AMIDS pio- 
gram was cc iducted by Kconoinic and Manpower 
Corporation of New S^ork City. The purpose of 
this study was to review the AMIDS concept in 
operation at five of the AMIDS. The Northeast 
and Northwest AMIDS were not visited by the 
evaluation teams, since at the time of the study, 
they had just been funded and weie still in the 
developmental phase of their operations. Tlie 
major findings of the evaluation tc&ni were: 
• The demand for AMIDS services, after 3 years 



of operation, confirms the Office of Education's 
hypotheses that training and orientation 
geared to the problems of the disadvantaged 
would be welcomed by manpower administra- 
tors, counselors, instructors, and other profes- 
sionals who work with them. 

• Though each AMIDS has a local and regional 
base, they all need (and want) continual guid- 
ance and direction from the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

• There are variations in the way each AMIDS 
interprets and implements its aims, objectives, 
and priorities, but all activities at the five sites 
visited fall within the broad scope of Office of 
Education guidelines. 

• One of the achievements of the program lies in 
the diversity in methodology, technique, and 
program content used in each AMIDS. Each 
AMIDS thus shapes its work to satisfy local or 
regional needs. 

It was the overall conclusion of the evaluation 
team that the value and relevance of the AMIDS 
concept are being demonstrated daily in the work 
of the live cente:.s studied. Although problems 
were noted, none were considered to be so sub- 
stantial as to challenge the need for the kind of 
service being provided by the AMIDS, or the 
ability of AMIDS staff to meet that need. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Section 309 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act provides for special staff de- 
velopment and training activities for the man- 
power education community. For example, the 
University of Utah Human Resources Institute 
in Salt Lake City has trained more than 20 per- 
sons in manpower administration. This training 
program featured a combination of academic 
courses and on-the-job experience in a man- 
power training organization. The program was 
prompted by the rapid growth of manpower pro- 
grams in the United States and the realization 
that manpower problems required a multidisci- 
plinary approach to develop successful solutions. 

In addition to programs described elsewhere in 
the report, some other trainirg and technical 
assistance activities during 1971 included: 

training in assisting the growth and develop- 
ment of small minority businesses provided to 
100 minority business development specialists 
at Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

• seminars developed by the American Associa- 



tion of School Administrators to help the 
school p.dministrator develop and implement 
improved manpower and vocational education 
programs and to develop and make available 
a publication on related administrative prob- 
lems; 

• research and analysis of regulations affecting, 
the training and post-release employment of 
inmates of correctional institutions conducted 
by RCA Institutes, Inc. 

STATE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Many Stales have continued and improved 
their efforts to develop instructional staff and 
provide technical assistance to individuals in the 
MDTA program. Generally, these programs may 
be categorized as specially developed workshops 
and programs for MDTA staff or as cooperative 
arrangements with acaedited teacher- training in- 
stitutions. An example of the former is a series of 
workshops conducted in California by the State 
MDTA staff for MDTA instructors, counselors, 
and administrators. The workshops, which were 
conducted mostly on a question and answer 
basis with the latest information on the subject 
distributed at the completion of the discussion, 
covered such topics as: manpower legislation, 
skills center management, the cluster concept, 
individual referrals, equipment management, 
and program management. 

Connecticut, on the other hand, has made 
available through Central Connecticut College 
the full range of teacher training courses used by 
r^ular vocational education teachers to its 
MDTA instructors. These courses include basic 
teacher training, audiovisual methods, counsel- 
ing, and so forth. Completion of the basic pro- 
gram fulfills the requirements for certification as 
a vocational and tec<inical school instructor. 
Classes are held in three locations in the State to 
reduce travel for participants, and some courses 
are offered at the Hartford Skills Center as a 
convenience to the staff. Many States have annual 
conferences of manpower personnel and use a 
different theme each year to help participants im- 
prove their teaching skills and increase under- 
standing of the institutional training program. 

MDTA MANAGEMENT 

Improving the administration of institutional 
training programs is a continuing goal. A num- 
ber of different efforts are being made to accom- 
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plisli this goal. Approval of the State administra- 
tion budgets has been decentralized to the re- 
gional offices. Several States are exjjerimenting 
with different models to discover which is the 
most appropriate agency and method for approv- 
in.:; and opeiating their MDTA program. Man) 
States have shifted to automated data systems for 
controlling their equipment inventory. The na- 
tional office has installed a new communications 
system to increase its efficiency and assist the 
States in their operation of the program. 

With each year of operating the manpower 
program, the process for approving State admin- 
istration budgets has become more complex. It 
became ajjparent that a formula was needed to 
more equitably distribute the money that would 
he used by each State to administer its program, 
taking into account the need for maintaining a 
base staff and increasing that amount to provide 
for program volume. A formula, which provides 
a base amount for each State with increments 
based on the size of the State's program, was 
created in 1971. The 10 Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare regional offices were 
authorized to approve the sujjervision and direc- 
tion oi budgets for the States in each region. 

Changes have been taking place in the State 
agencies administering MDTA programs. In 
1962 when the Manpower Development and 
lYaining Act was passed by Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Heahh, Education, and Welfare was re- 
quired to enter into agreements with the '*appro- 
priate State vocational education agencies" to 
carry out the MDTA institMtional training pro- 
gram. In 1966 this provision was made more 
flexible by deleting the word "vocational," thus 
pcnniring the Secretary to enter into agreements 
with appropriate State education agencies. Many 
Stales believe that using their vocational educa- 
tion agency to administer the MDTA program 
is the most appropriate arrangement for them 
and are planning to continue it. 

However, some States have designated odier 
education agencies or are experimenting with 
other modes of organization to determine w^ich 
is the most efficacious for them. In Kansas, the 
Governor designated the governor's office in May 
1969 as the responsible agency although the pro- 
gram is actually operated by the division of voca- 
tional education in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. In August of 1969 the authority was 
transferred fr om the South Carolina State voca- 
tional education agency to the State Technical 
Education Committee. Tlie Delaware Technical 



and Community College was designated ^is the 
lesponsible State agency for manjx)wer inst'tu- 
tional training programs for the State in June of 
1971. 

Several States are in the process of reorganizing 
and coordinating the manpower delivery system. 
These include Arizona, Alaine, Texas, Oregon, 
and Washington. Utah completed its reorganiza- 
tion in spring 1969. The Governor established 
the Utah Manpower Planning Council as the 
single prime sponsor for all Eederal manpower 
programs and the sole contracting agency to woik 
with the Department cf Heahh, Education, and 
Welfare. It has the responsibility of allocating 
all MDTA funds within the State, designating 
the agencies that will operate programs using 
these funds, and monitoring and evaluating the 
use of the funds. The operational responsibility 
for MDTA remains with Utah's depaitment of 
pubhc instruction to provide continuity of pro- 
gram operation and management. 

One facet of improved administration involves 
improving the management skills and knowledge 
of persons in the manpower field. A program 
funded under section 309, which provides funds 
for training and technical assistance, is being 
conducted by the University of Utah to train 
master's degree candidates as manpower admin- 
istrators. Another training and technical assist- 
ance program developed in 1971 is designed spe- 
cifically to upgrade the skills of administrators. 
Tiie National Academy for School Executives of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors (AASA) is conducting a seminar to help 
school administrators develop and implement 
improved manpower and vocational education 
programs. AASA will also produce a publication 
concerning related administrative problems. 1 he 
goal of the project is to provide one administra- 
tive leader in each State with knowledge of man- 
power programs as they relate to the schools. 
Other technical assistance programs have been 
described in detail earlier in this chapter. 

In accordance with the administration's philos- 
ophy of decentralization and giving final ap; 
proval authority to administrative units closer to 
program operations, approval authority for sec- 
tion 241 of the MDTA, the proix)sals for pro- 
grams t'- train residents of redevelopment areas, 
has been decentralized to the regional offices hy 
tlie Departments of Heahh, Education, and 
Welfare, Labor, and Commerce, which jointly 
approve these projects. 

Majority concurrence of the regional repre- 
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sciitativcs of the three agencies is netessar\ to 
fund a program. For three quarters of the year 
the regional offices will fund projects created 
directly or indirectly as a result ot loans and 
grants provided under the Economic Develop- 
ment Act. On March 31 the regions will forward 
a list of unfunded piojects to the national office 
which will decide if a reallocation of funds is 
necessary. A few projects of national interest will 
still be funded by the national office. 

Fluctuations in enrollment caused by project- 
by-project financing made it difficult to offer 
trainees a wide variety of skills and generally 
created severe administrative difficulties. There- 
foie, pilot programs of annualized plarniing and 
operation were established in fiscal year 1970 in 
three skills centers. They demonstrated that joint 
agency plans could be developed. However, there 
was no provision for a stable means of financial 
support. Therefore, in fiscal year 1971 each 
State's apportionment was increased to include 
funds specifically set aside for base funding of 
skills centers. This provided for the center's 
facility and administrative costs. 

This experiment demonstrated that with basic 
administrative costs covered, other programs 
could take advantage of the skills centers* re- 
sources and enroll their trainees in its training 
program.s. In fiscal year 1972, base funding was 
discontinued to determine if the Stales could 
provide this funding out of their own funds and 
if other programs would continue to paiticipate. 

Accurate, appropriate, and adequate informa- 
tion and data are necessary for good program 
management. North American Rockwell Infor- 
mation Systems Company (NARISCO) noted 
several weaknesses in its Systems Analysis Study 
of the MDTA institutional training program. 
These included a lack of management informa- 
tion, training expendituie datr, and an inade- 
quate reporting <iystem, 

The Office of Education contracted with 
NARISCO to design a format for a amsolidated 
report from the local employment service and 
training facility to rectify these weaknesses. It is 
expected that this report will identify th.e essen- 
tial training project status and funding data 
needed for management control. The consoli- 
dated report will be divided into categories — 
program data, training expenditure data, allow- 
ance expenditure data and a comparison in each 
category of the intended versus the actual ex- 
penditures, enrollment and cost. Aggregate re- 



port! on critical \aiiables will enable admin- 
istrators to spot programs in iiouble, 

Fo design this lepoil form and an accompany- 
ing instruction manual, NARISCO staff visited a 
skills center in each region, ilie Office of Educa- 
tion and the Depaitnieiit of Labor regional of- 
fices, and the Stale education agency and em- 
ployment service oflice in each State in which the 
skills center is located. The system is being de- 
signed to require only data currently being col- 
lected at the local le\el. Some financial data 
which is reported on the local level but not on 
the regional or national level will be integrated 
into the new reporting system. It is planned that 
the revised reporting .system will be ready for 
implementation at the Ijegi lining of fiscal year 
1973. 

From .May 19fi7 through June 1971, use of 
the Federal Excess Penonal Property in MDl'A 
institutional training programs has resulted in 
savings to the program of approximately §40.9 
million. Federal Excess Personal Property pro- 
vides the program with both consumable sup- 
plies and major items of equipment in lieu of 
new procurement and thus saves appropriated 
funds originally earmarked for their purchase. 
Although the major savings are financial, con- 
siderable time may also be saved since equipment 
may be delivered in only a few weeks rather than 
the several months to a )ear that it may take 
when major equipment is purchased. 

Each State has designated a responsible official 
to coordinate, monitor, and recommend approval 
of all requests for acquisition of Federal excess 
property. In addition, administrative procedures 
have been designed to insure that the property 
is used and disposed of in an appropriate fash- 
ion. These procedures include an annual physical 
inventory, thi; identification and marking of all 
projxjrty, continuing reviews to preclude use by 
projects other than MDTA approved training, 
and the disposal of worn out equipment. 

The MDTA training center in Rockingham, 
Va., nhich enrolls about 100 trainees a year, is 
ah^iost completely equipped from items acquired 
ilirongh the Federal excess property system,, and 
is an example of the savings effected throagh use 
ot Federal excess propeity. 'Fraining is offered in 
vending machine repair, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, plumbing, basic electrical work, 
and loom fixing. During the past 4 years, the 
center has accpiired equipment and materials for 
its courses valued at more than .$100,000 for just 
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An MDTA trainee moves bulldozer into correct position. Note use of Federal excess property for the project. 



the cost of transportation or freight. Some of the 
many items that have been acquired include re- 
frigerators and air conditioners, sinks, solder and 
soldering flux for the plumbing classes, classroom 
furniture, and teaching aids such as overhead 
projectors, tape recorders, and slide projectors. 
As courses at the center have been added or 
changed, the director has been able to keep 
equipment costs charged directly to the program 
at a minimum by acquiring the needed items 
through the excess property system and by using 
equipment available from other programs in the 
State. 

The skills center in Minneapolis, Minn., was 
able to significantly expand its enrollment due to 
a shipment of excess property from Okinawa. 
This equipment which consisted of 406 items 
worth $1,731,682, was returned to the United 
States under the General Services Administration 
Overseas Property Program-Euro pePacific. With 



this equipmeat, the Minneapolis center was able 
to establish MDTA projects in food services, en- 
gineering technicians, medical technicians, indus- 
trial chemistry, and basic education. 

Since Federal excess property remains the 
property of the Federal Government, it may be 
easily transferred from project to project across 
State lines as needed, or when it is no longer 
needed it may be returned to the Federal inven- 
tory eliminating the need for extensive ware- 
house facilities. Vocational, teclinical and adult 
education programs are soon to benefit from a 
Pedcral excess property program modeled on the 
pioneer efforts of the MDTA excess property pro- 
gram. Widespread use of excess property by State 
education agencies and eligible institutions 
throughout the nation will enable substantial 
reductions in the expenditure of appropriated 
funds for equipment and consumable instruc- 
tional material. 
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An entire building was obtained from Federal excess property for good use in manpower institutional training 
In Minneapolis, Minn. 
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V. 

measures of 
achievement 



The MDTA institutional trannuj; piograni 
has provided enrollees with the skills to get bet- 
ter jobs, higher wages, and more stable employ- 
ment. These outcomes have been verified tinoiigh 
repeated analyses of the data reported by gain- 
ing projects. They are also substantiated by 
evaluation reports prepared by the States as re- 
quired in the regulations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and by a series 
of external evaluation studies. 

During the past 2 years, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Weltare and the De- 
partment of Labor have developed and funded 
a series of comprehensive evaluation studies 
that have been carried out by several private re- 
search organizations, which are experienced in 
the manpower field. This is the first time in the 
history of the MDTA legislation that program 
evaluations have been developed to take an in- 
tensive look at the various components of the 
institutional training program in such a manner 
that the findings may be combined affording 
comprehensive coverage of the total program. 
Four of the studies in this series were completed 
in 1971 and three others will be completed later 
in 1972. This current series of MDTA evaluation 
studies is designed to examine program admin- 
istration, skills training both in skills center and 
nonskills center settings, basic education, individ- 
ual referrals, the extent to which the program is 
helping employers meet their skill shortage 
needs, and the outcomes of MDTA training. The 
findings and recommendations of those studies 
that have been completed have prompted among 
other program improvements the development of 
a skills center handbook, increased attention and 
improved methods in trainees' job placement, 
and decentralization of certain program func- 
tions to the States and the Federal regions. Sev- 
eral HEW and Department of Labor task forces 
are also involved in the further study of the 
findings and reconnnendations to seek ways in 
which these can result in improved institutional 
training programs. 

In addition to these large nationally contracted 
evaluation studies several smaller, but more spe- 
cific studies were completed during 1971. These 
included the AMIDS evaluation conducted by 
the Economic and Manpower Corporation and 
an in-house study of Project Transition. 

All projects and programs are evaluated to 
some degree as decisions to continue, terminate 
or redirect various activities are made continu- 
ally. In recent years evaluation has specifically 
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been made a part of Federal, State, and local 
responsibilities under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, and increased funds are 
now being set aside by the States for this purpose. 

Each local MDTA project is required to eval- 
uate its program, including an assessment of lo- 
cal administration, instruction, supervision, 
trainee achievement and placement, and to rec- 
ommend improvements in the instructional pro- 
gram. These evaluations are submitted to the 
State supervising agency within 30 days of the 
project's completion. Each State agency having 
an agreement witli the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to- conduct inivitutional training must sub- 
mit an annual evaluation report that includes 
recommendations for program improvement and 
the need for continuing such training. 

STATE PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

Ahhough data provided and developed by lo- 
cal projeas and State agencies for evaluation 
purposes have improved through the years, ef- 
forts are underway to further improve and make 
more compatible the various State reporting and 
evaluation systems. An annual evaluation of in- 
stitutional training programs is required of each 
State by the Regulations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Much of the 
information submitted in these reports has 
formed the substance of this report. The ap- 
proach used by each State yaries: some use self- 
assessment by local projects, others compile 
supervisors' evaluations, a topical approach was 
used by many States to effectively describe their 
institutional training efforts, and several have 
relied heavily on contacting those trainees who 
have completed training to form the basis for the 
evaluation of their program. 

Kentucky developed a procedure for program 
evaluation using followup reports completed by 
former trainees. In this instance, 1,334 followup 
instruments were mailed to graduates and 794 or 
59 percent were returned. All responses were 
carefully analyzed and recommendations were 
made for program improvement. The major 
recommendations were: 

• to place more emphasis on preparing the 
trainees for job interviews; 

• to develop an improved job placement pro- 
gram with the employment service; and 

• to promote more individualized instruction 
and implement more open-entry /open-exit 
projects since these have proven to be more 
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successful and seive moie trainees during the 
year. The evaluations made by employment 
service and vocational education show place- 
ment is facilitated if only a few trainees com- 
plete training at any given time. 

In response to some of the specific questions on 
the Kentucky followup form, the following data 
were developed, which in part formed the basis 
for the State's recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

Of the trainees who returned the form: 

• 83 percent reported that they wxre employed 

• 82 percent felt they were well prepared 

• 90 percent thought the quality of instruction 
was good or excellent 

• 72 percent reported that preparation for job 
interviews was good or excellent 

• 69 percent reported that job placement was 
adequate or excellent 

The State feels that the information and sug- 
gestions of former MDTA trainees will be useful 
to vocational education and employment service 
staff in strengthening recycled projects and in 
developing and implementing new ones. 

Minnesota also included followup data as part 
of the State's evaluation of training programs. 
Since the program's inception in September 
1962, 17,344 persons have completed vocational 
training under MDTA. Of these, 12,842 or 76 
percent have been contacted to obtain posttrain- 
ing employment data. The remaining 24 percent 
have either not yet been included in a followup 
survey or could not be located. The results of 
these surveys which seek posttraining employ- 
ment information 3 months after graduation are 
summarized in table 5. 

TABLE 6. Minnesota Posttraining Report 



Cumulative FY 
FY 1971 1963-FY 1971 

Number Percent Number Percent 



Number completed 


2,427 




17,344 




Survey size 


2,040 




16,957 




Number responding 


1,785 


88 


12,842 


76 


In labor force 


1,420 


80 


11,817 


91 


Employed 


1,092 


77 


10,292 


87 


Unemployed 


328 


23 


1,525 


13 


Out of labor force 


365 


20 


1,125 


9 



Generally speaking, the Minnesota report con- 
cluded that the placement rate for MDTA 
graduates has been related to the number of job 
openings in the State as a whole. The peak year 



FIGURE 7, GROWTH IN EARNINGS FOLLOWING TRAINING OF EMPLOYED GRADUATES 

ENROLLED IN CALENDAR YEAR 1970 
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HOURLY EARNINGS REPORTED 



for placement was FY 1969 when the number of 
job openings was the highest. FY 1971 has been 
one of the poorest, as the number of job open- 
ings was about one-fifth of what they were in 
1969, In 1971, 20 percent of the graduates were 
not in the labor force 3 months after completion. 
1 he majority of these had completed basic edu- 
cation courses and were enrolled in additional 
vocational training at the time of the survey. 
Others were not in the labor force for such rea- 
sons as pregnancy, ilhiess, and military service. 

EARNINGS OF MDTA TRAINEES 

Chariictcristics of MDTA trainees were dis- 
cussed in chapter II. Additional information is 
inchided in the Statistical Appendix. Over 
742,000 persons completed training in institu- 
tional manpower training projects conducted 
from the inception of the program in 1962 to 
the end of fiscal year 1971. Of the 90,300 trainees 
who completed institutional training programs 
during fiscal year 1971, 66,000 or 73 percent were 
employed at the time of last contact. Although 
rates of completion and employment are one 
measure of the program's effectiveness, the wages 



that trainees receive once placed on a job arc also 
an important aspect of the program's effective- 
ness. 

Data have been collected on 11,976 institu- 
tional program completers who were enrolled 
during calendar year 1970, presumed to have 
completed training during fiscal year 1971. Ovci 
9,000 of the completers employed prior to enter- 
ing training reported their average hourly earn- 
ings in both pretraining and posttraining periods. 
They show a 17 percent increase in the median 
wage received following training, with their pre- 
training hourly wage of 51.88 rising to S2.20 after 
training. 

The upward movement of wages was present 
throughout the wage range intervals. Ahnost 57 
percent of the trainees moved up one or more 
wage brackets after training; 26 percent experi- 
enced lateral movement; and 17 percent reported 
a Jower hourly wage. Before training, over 20 
percent of the graduates who reported earnings 
both before and after training earned less than 
$1.50 but after training all but 3.3 percent were 
earning more than that. The number of persons 
receiving S3 or more an liour increased by 
52 percent following training. 
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TABLE 7. Employed Graduates Reporting 
Average Hourly Earnings 



Total reporting earnings 









Both pre- 


Earnings 






and posttraining 




Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 




training 


training 


training 


training 


Number 










reporting 


10,276 


10,522 


9,054 


9,054 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under $1.25 


9.2 


1.4 


9.5 


1.4 


$1.25-$1.49 


10.8 


2.2 


11.1 


1.9 


$1.50-$ 1.74 


22.0 


17.9 


22.5 


17.0 


$1.75-$1.99 


13.2 


14.7 


13.1 


14.6 


$2.0(>-$2.24 


14.8 


19.7 


14.8 


19.4 


$2.25-$2.49 


6.3 


10.7 


6.2 


11.1 


$2.5(>-$2.99 


10.6 


14.9 


10.2 


15.5 


$3.00 and over 


13.0 


18.6 


12.6 


19.2 


Median 










earnings 


$1.90 


$2.18 


$1.88 


$2.20 



The 17 percent experiencing a lower hourly 
wage after training may be those persons chang- 
ing to a new occupation. Even though their 
hourly rate may be less, work may be steadier in 
the new job, resulting in an increase in total pay, 
or the job may have greater career potential with 
a greater possibility for upward mobility. The 
special study conducted in 1971 by Decision Mak- 
ing Information of over 5,000 persons who left 
MDTA training projects sometime during 1969 
reported that income gains were derived from a 
combination of increased labor force participa- 
tion, improved employment stability, and higher 
wages, in that order of importance. (A more de- 
tailed discussion of the Decision Making Infor- 
mation Outcome Study is included later in this 
chapter.) 

Posttraining earnings were highest for the pro- 
fessional and technical group, which includes the 
medical occupations, where 56 percent received a 
wage of §3 or more per hour. The lowest occu- 
pational group wage, $2.02 per hour, was re- 
ported for those who had completed training in 
service occupations, such as food preparation, 
building maintenance, and personal services. 
(See statistical appendix table D-1.) 

The median pretraining wage ranged from a 
low of 31.64 for women of non-Negro minority 
races to a high of $2.21 for white men. After 
training, the wage range narrowed with Negro 
and other minority race women both recording 
a median wage of $2.02 to the $2.56 reported for 
white men. Before as well as after training, the 
men received higher wages than the women of 
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all races. The differential in wage rates between 
the races was greatly reduced in the posttraining 
period as both the Negro and other minoiit) lace 
trainees experienced higher percentage increases 
over their pretraining wage rates than the white 
trainees. The median wage for white trainees 
increased from $1.98 to $2.24 (13.1 percent in- 
crease). The wage for Negro trainees and othei 
minority races increased from .Sl,75 to S2.ll 
(20.6 percent inaease) reducing the differential 
between «\hite and other races from 23 cents 
per hour prior to training to 13 cents per lioin 
after training. 

TABLE 8. Median Hourly Wage Rates 



of Employed Graduates 


Race and sex 


Median wage rate 


Percentage 


Pretraining 


Posttraining 


increase 


Total 


$1.88 


$2.20 


17.0 


White 


1.98 


2.24 


13.1 


Negro 


1.75 


2.10 


20,0 


Other races 


1.74 


2.16 


24.1 


Male 


2.16 


2.49 


15,3 


White 


2,21 


2.56 


15.8 


Negro 


2.08 


2.42 


16.3 


Other races 


2.04 


2,46 


20,6 


Female 


1.67 


2.03 


21.6 


White 


1.68 


2,04 


21.4 


Negro 


1.67 


2.02 


21.0 


Other races 


1.64 


2.02 


23,2 



The median wage for all men was higher than 
that for all women. This was also the case for 
each racial group. The men had higher median 
wages both before and after training. When em- 
ployed in the same occupational category, the 
earnings of the males (with the exception of the 
professional, technical, and managerial group) 
exceeded those of the females. This could reflect 
differences in individual occupations entered by 
men and by women within the broad occupa- 
tional categories rather than actual differentials 
in a single or in each occupation within the 
broad group. For example, in bench work occu- 
pations more women are trained as electronic 
assemblers and more men as TV and appliance 
repairmen, the latter paying a higher hourly 
wage. Seventy percent of those trained in occu- 
pations in the professional, technical, and man- 
agerial group were women, representing over 10 
percent of all the women. The wage for G2 per- 
cent of the women in this group and the me- 
dian wage for all these women was somewhere 
above $3 an hour, in the open-ended "33 or 
more*' wage group. The wage for 42 percent of 
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the men in the professional group was above 
S3 but the median wage for all men in this 
group was $2.81 an hour. 



Trainecb considered "disadvantaged" when 
they enrolled increased their median wage 7.6 
percent following training— from SI. 71 to $1.84 



TABLE 9. Median Wages by Occupation and Sex 



Occupations of training 



Total reporting both earnings and occupation 
Professional, technical. & managerial 
Clerical and sales occupations 
Service occupations 
Farm, fishing, forestry occupations 
Processing occupations 
Machine trades occupations 
Bench work occupations 
Structural work occupations 
Miscellaneous occupations 



' Median wage somewhere above $3.00. 

2 Too few in group for meaningful median computation. 



Male 



Female 



Percent 


Median 


Percent 


Median 


100.0 


$2.51 


100.0 


$2.03 


4.2 


2.81 


10.4 




8.3 


2.27 


31.2 


2.04 


147 


2.37 


36.3 


1.92 


4.8 


2.11 


.7 


2 


4.9 


2.43 


2.5 


1.88 


13.6 


2.67 


3.5 


2.07 


4.8 


2.53 


10.4 


1.99 


18.1 


2.39 


.7 




26.6 


2.48 


4.2 


2.24 
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an hour. Trainees not consicleied ''disacUan- 
taged" at enrollment had a higher pretraining 
(S2.12) and posttraining (S2.41) wage rate and 
recorded a still laiger percentage inciease (13.7 
percent) in their median wage. 

Average annual earned income before and 
after training cannot be computed from data 
availai>le because information is lacking on the 
number of hours w orked and the precise hourly 
wage received. Over 19 percent of those trainees 
leporting earnings before and after training were 
earning S3 or more after training — how much 
al)ove the S3 base that the wage rose for those 
in the group is not known. Assuming, however, 
that these trainees worked a 40-hour week at the 
mininuim rate of §3 for 50 weeks, their annual 
income would be over 56,000. The median earn- 
ings cited in preceding paragraphs to indicate 
change in earnings following training relates only 
to the earnings of the trainee at the midpoint of 
the number in the group and cannot be used to 
lepresent the "average" earnings of those in the 
group. Because of the large number earning S3 
or more, 1,737 out of 9,054, the average hourly 
wage is undoubtedly well above the median 
hourly w age of §2.20. 

If, by comparison, the median wage is used 
and it is assumed the trainee worked 40 hours a 
week for 50 weeks, both before and after train- 
ing, the annual earnings for the trainee w^ould 
have increased from 53,760 to §4,400, an increase 
of .§640. The actual increase in earnings experi- 
enced is cjuite likely much larger, as nearly 89 
percent of the trainees were unemployed at the 
time of enrolling in training, with over 72 per- 
cent leporting unemployment of 15 weeks or 
longer in tlie preceding year. The Decision Mak- 
ing Intormation Outcome Study, which secured 
data •hrough personal interviews with former 
trainees on earnings before and after training 
for each of over 5,000 trainees, reported gains in 
annual income following training of over §1,800. 
Preliminary findings of the study indicate that: 
Impact of training as measured by the 
change in annual income pre- and post- 
training for those holding jobs in both 
periods was greatest for those with Span- 
ish-American backgrounds. Age and educa- 
tion show the same relationship to training 
as to post-training median income. Partici- 
pants with twelve years of education seem 
to benefit the most as there was a slight 
downturn in income gain among trainees 
with more than twelve years of education. 



Contrarily, enrollees with eight years of 
education or less received the smallest in- 
come gain. Eni'ollees under 45 years of age 
increased their income more substantially 
than Older enrollees. Whites also increased 
their yearly income considerably. The per- 
centage income, increase for Blacks was 
greater than for Whites, Overall, net gains 
were substantial for virtually every group. 

A similar comparison ot earnings before and 
after training was reported for fiscal year 1970 
based on 11,000 employed trainees eiiiolled dui- 
ing fiscal years 1969 and 1970 who reported 
earnings both before and after training. The in- 
crease in median wage was larger, 47 cents (Ironi 
§1.67 to §2.14), compared to the increase of 32 
cents reported the 1971 fiscal year (from §1.88 to 
S2.20). The two earnings re{x)rts are not com- 
parable as the former covered enrollees dining a 
2-year |)eriocI, and the general wage level was 
lower in 1969 than in 1970. Graduates re|x)rted 
higher hourly wages both pretraining and post- 
training, the increase being greater than the 
average 6.5 percent increase of hourly wMges in 
the Nation as a whole during the period. 

The increased concentration of graduates le- 
porting after training wages of §" and over is 
heavily weighted by professional, technical, and 
construction occupation traineeh The percentage 
increase registered by fiscal year 1971 graduates 
is less partly because of the liiglier base to mea- 
sure from, partly because of not knowing the 
actual wage received by those in the "open 
ended" S3 and above group; and probably due 
in part to the general increase of uiieniploy^ 
ment in the country during 1970 and 1971. The 
1971 "freeze" on wages was invoked after the 
date the above |x)Sttiainiiig wages were re|x)rted 
so diat it had no effect on their level. 

NATIONAL EVALUATION STUDIES 

Four major evaluation contracts to study the 
MDTA institutional training program nationally 
have been recently completed. These weie the 
Evaluation of Manpower Development and 
Training Skills Centers conducted by Olympus 
Research Corporation, the Systems Analysis of 
MDTA Institutional Training conducted by 
North American Rockwell Information Systems 
Company (NARISCO), a study of the Quality 
and Relevance of Institutional Training con- 
ducted by the Mentec Corporation, and die 
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MDTA Outcomes Study conducted by Decision 
Making Information. Three new major studies 
begun daring 1971, will be completed in 1972 
i'hese are an evaluation of the MDTA in meet- 
ing the ski!! slioittige jieeds of em|)Io)ers, an e\al- 
uation of the individual referral method of pio- 
\iding training, and an evaluation of MDTA 
basic education piogiams. 

Tlie repoits and fuulings of tlie niajoi evalua- 
tion studies completed in 1971 have been widely 
disseminated to MDTA program administrators 
at t!ic rej^'onal. State, and local levels, and have 
also been discussed at conferences developed espe- 
cially for t!iat purpose. Nationally contracted 
evaluation studies !iave been of assistance to pro- 
giam administrators by gathering data and in- 
j )iniatioii unavailable at the national level and 
f ^ providing an overview of the MDTA institu- 
tional tiiiinnig program throughout the United 
States as it is actually operated. 

A number of the reconmiendations made by 
the evaluation teams have been adopted at the 
national level. In rtddition, program administra- 



tois at the local and State le\els ha\e piu into 
piactice those dianges in opeiation that aiC 
suited to t!ieir particular prugiams, There aif* 
also several interagency lask forces that are fin- 
t!ier exploring the ieasil)ility of changing admin- 
istrative procedures as recommended by t!ie 
e valuators to improve program operations, Al- 
t!iough t!ie evaluatiLH studies varied gieatly in 
scojxi and purpose, several aieas of piogiam op- 
eration and administration, such as t!ie reports 
and information systems, were consistentl) criti- 
cized while other areas, suc!i as t!ie cjuality of 
training, were consistently praised. Those rec- 
onmiendations conmion to several of the evalua- 
tion studies are being given the highest priority 
for implementation, and fuulings ot connnon 
weaknesses are also being consideied foi ways to 
bring about impiovement. The sco]ie and bioad 
objectives of these evaluation studies are such 
that the impact of their findings and lecommen- 
dations w^ill continue to be applicable and of use 
to program administrators for some time in the 
future. 




Women can and do make good machinists. Institutional training offers a wide variety of opportunities to 
men and women trainees. 



SKILLS CENTER STUDY 

A brief ie;)ort on tiie Evaluation of Manpower 
Development and Training Skills Centers con- 
ducted by Olympus Research Corporation of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was included the 1971 Re- 
j)0}t of the Scoctaiy of Health, Education, and 
Wclfmr, In the leport, the Olympus evaluators 
noted that: 

Skills centers came into being because 
there were no other institutions either ca- 
pable or willing to provide institutional 
training geared specifically to the needs of 
the disadvaiuaged. In filling this vacuum, 
skills centers have provided, and are con- 
tinuing to provide, valuable services to the 
communities in which they exist. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the 
skills center concept is that it recognized, 
moi'e than any other federally sponsored 
manpower program, that there is no easy 
way of preparing the disadvantaged for 
permanent ar ^ productive employment. 
Skills centers emphasize not only vocational 
training, b»:t programs to increase the in- 
dividual's capacity to function in a chang- 
ing labor market. Inherent in the skills 
center concept is the recognition that in the 
long run the only way to help a person find 
economic security is to provide for an in- 
crease in his capacity to compute, commu- 
nicate, and comprehend at the highest 
possible level, and to encourage continuing 
training and education throughout all of an 
individual's working life. 

rhe Olympus Research Corporation team was 
also able to assemble the most extensive data yet 
available on training costs in skills centers. They 
found that the average center (of the 19 in- 
cluded in the evaluation) allocates costs as shown 
in table 10. 

TABLE 10* Skills Ceniers Cost Allocation 

For every $1.00 allocated to skills nters: 

66( is for salaries 

9C Is for rent 

7<: is for fringe benefits 

6( is for supplies and materials 

4C Is for equipment 

3$ is for utilities 

3C is for other costs 

10 Is for maintenance, repairs, and security 

1( is for equipment maintenance and repair 

Thus 73 percent of an average center's re- 
.sources are spent on staff costs, including fringe 
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benefits. 12. ^) pcicent on l.uilitics: I 7 pcuont on 
equipment; and (i percent on supplies and ma- 
terials. Dividing the total annual cost.s by the 
contracted number of tiaining positions or slot.s 
would result in an average cost ol S2,88»^ pei 
slot. Since it takes a trainee an average of 29 
weeks to complete a program, the average centei 
over the past several years iias produced one com- 
pleter for every Sl,!597 it has expended, .Although 
based on total enrollment induding dropouts, 
replacements, transfeis, and so forth, tiie aveiage 
expenditures per enrollee has been S852. 1 he 
following variables weie found to have the great- 
est effect on .skills center co.sts: Length of train- 
ing the ratio of staff to enrollecs; staff salaries 
and fringe benefUs; actual enrollment conipaied 
to piojected enrollments; and dropout and 
placement rates. The evaluators concluded that 
the cost of traniing in skills centers appears to be 
a reasonable social investment, considering the 
likely leturn both to the individual and to 
society. 

The Olympus Research Corporation also eval- 
uated ti*e impact of the skills center guideHucs 
that were developed in mid- 1970 by the Office of 
Education and the Department of Labor, At the 
time of the field visits early in 1971, the evalua- 
tors found that the guidelines had not had a 
significant effect, eithei* positive or negative, on 
skills center operations. They felt, however, that 
the full impact would not be felt until die guide- 
lines had been fully implemented, (Because of 
funding arrangements to . t fiscal year cycles, 
full implementation of tl guidelines began late 
in 1971 and will be fully euective in 1972.) How- 
ever, Olympus Research Corjjoration was able to 
report that the guidelines had accomplished the 
following positive residts: 

L The rules and regulations governing 
skills centers have been put in writing 
and have been agreed to by the two re- 
sponsible agencies, the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Manpower Administration. 
Thus, the "rules of the game" are now 
known and understood by administrators 
at all levels. In the future, this should 
make inter-agency cooperation a good 
deal less difficult. 
2. The requirement for a regional annual 
review (in cooperation with State agen- 
cies) should preside the basis for im- 
proved monitoring of the overall program, 
better knowledge of the programs at the 
State and regional levels, and improved 



reporting at all levels. Annual reviews 
should also make apparent the kinds of 
technical assistance needed by skills cen- 
ters. 

3. The guidelines have resulted in skills 
center directors becoming members of 
CAMPS committees and thus gaining a 
better understanding of the manpower 
planning process. 

4. When the requirement of employment 
service on-site staff is fully implemented, 
there is likely to be an improvement in 
job development, placement, and follow- 
up for skills center enrollees, and im- 
proved cooperation between the two 
agencies. 

5. The guidelines have helped skills center 
directors protect the integrity of the 
skills center concept (sometimes against 
invasions by their own sponsors) and 
have assured directors sufficient auton- 
omy to administer their programs. 

Followup visits have indicated that adherence 
to the guidelines is in much greater evidence and 
that it has resulted in the improvement of skills 
center programs and their administration. 

QUALITY AND RELEVANCE 
EVALUATION STUDY 

A second study completed in 1971, which also 
examined the institutional training program, was 
conducted by the Mentec Corporation of Los 
Angeles, Ciilif. The purpose of the Mentec study 
was 10 evaluate the relevance and quality of prep- 
aration for employment under MDTA institu- 
tional programs. The principal objectives were 
to: (1) determine the extent to which institu- 
tional training programs equip unemployed per- 
sons with the ethication and skills needed in 
cM:ent labor markets; (2) assess the quality of 
training offered; (3) identify those practices and 
programs that appear to be most effective in pre- 
paring trainees for the realities of the labor mar- 
ket and which should be considered for replica- 
tion: and (4) identify and examine those prob- 
lem areas that inhibit or otherwise affect the 
quality and relevance of training programs. 

This study took place in 12 labor market areas 
and included both skills center and nonskills 
center training programs. It discovered strengths 
and v.,aknesses of the program. The evaluators 
felt that the program's completion rates we.»-c 
louver than should be acceptable for a federally 



funded program (about two^thirds of the enroll- 
ees entering a program completed itj. There was, 
of course, a considerable variation in these rates 
from city to city and among occupational train- 
ing areas. They also felt that the relevance of the 
program to the skills needed in the current labor 
market was lower than should be acceptable and 
that program perfoimance could be and should 
be improved in this area. In the areas surveyed 
"only approximately one-third of the trainees 
entering the program are recorded as having ob- 
tained jobs related to the training at the time of 
separation from the program." As was shown 
earlier in this chapter, tlie number of trainees 
who do eventually get jobs is much greater. The 
Mentec team felt that it was significant that at 
the time of program termination this number 
was very low and that program administrators 
should substantially increase the number of 
trainees who go directly to a job when they 
complete trainir.g. 

The quality of training itself, both occupa- 
tional skills trainins; and basic education, was 
found to be high and to provide the skills needed 
^o meet job requirements. This finding was fur- 
ther supported through interviews with employ- 
ers who felt that former MDTA trainees were 
performing well on the job and had satisfactory 
work habits. The trainees, too, felt that they had 
received training that met their needs, that they 
were now able to achieve their goals, and that 
training had a beneficial effect on their personal 
activities as well. 

The report concluded with the following rec- 
ommendations for increasing the relevance of 
institutional training to labor market require- 
ments; 

• Standards of systems effectiveness based on 
placements as a percentage of enrollment 
should be adopted. 

• Methods of forecasdng local labor market re- 
quirements should be substantially augmented 
and refined. 

• Improved methods for determining the poten- 
tial of training applicants should be developed 
and standards of eligibility for entrance into 
occupational skills should be adopted. 

• The function of job development should be 
technically improved. 

• A meaningful management and accomplish- 
ment reporting system including a quarterly 
review and analysis for the local employment 
service and training institution should be 
prescribed and adopted. 
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Entry-level auto body training helps to meet the continuing 

As :i icsult of llicsc reconnnendations, the De- 
{vn uncni ol Labor is working toward the estab- 
lislnnent ol criteiia foi program placement rates. 
It is also seeking new methods to improve job 
placement services to MD'l'A trainees. 

The following additional recommendations 
which the e\alnalors felt wonld increase the rele- 
vance of institutional training to the needs of the 
disadvantaged were made: 

• The concepts oi central administration, base 
funding, and total vocational training that 
have contributed to the innovative ni -s of 
the skills centers should be adopted by other 
institutional manpower training facilities. 

• The eniployment-al-enrollment feature of the 
]0^S piogram and the professional capabili- 
ties of the institutional training system should 
l)e legislatively con elated to permit the opera- 
lion of a training-to-jobs system that utilizes 
tlie best features of both programs. 

• The special needs of the disadvantaged trainee 
should be recognized and assurances of reten- 
tion of the trainees in the productive labor 
mai ket should be enhanced by the provision of 



demand in this occupational area. 

technical assistance and supportive sei vices to 
the employer/employee. 

Differences between skill, center and nonskills 
center training programs were also noted. iNfost 
of these were considered intangibles, but the 
evaluators felt that there was more administrati\e 
and instructional freedom in skills centers which 
benefited the trainees in these programs. 

MDTA OUTCOMES STUDY 

A third evaluation study of the institutional 
training program, contracted by the Department 
of Labor, was conducted by Decision Making In- 
foimation of Santa .\na, Calif. Although the final 
work on this study has not yet been completed, 
the field work and preliminary analysis of data 
were completeu in 1971. The study is an exami- 
nation of the outcomes of training for a stratified 
sample of former enrollees in the institutional 
and on-the-job MDTA training programs. The 
study also compares the participants present situ- 
ations with diose prior to program enrollment, 
and it identifies relationships between piogram 
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participation and situational change. Additional 
objectives of this study included: 

• To identify factors other than program i» - 
volvenient that have been of broad significance 
in causing situational changes in tlie sample 
population. 

• To determine which program elements are of 
the greatest and least significance to the extent 
that progiam involvement is a cause of change. 

• To analyze the nature and extent of any sig- 
nificant difference in the postprogram experi- 
ence of those who completed and those who 
failed to complete tlieir MDTA program. 

• To identify the characteristics of those per- 
sons who appear to have received the greatest 
or least benefits from program involvement. 
Personal interviews were conducted by a staff 

of specifically trained interviewers with 5,169 
MDTA program participants in 40 communities 
throughout the United States. Of this group, 
1,702 had been enrolled in on-the-job training 
(OJT) programs and 3,467 had been enrolled in 
the institutional training program. At the time of 
the interviews, which were conducted during the 
spring of 1971, approximately 6 out of 10 former 
enrollees were currently employed. Those who 
had received OJT reported a higher rate (66.5 
percent) of employment than those who had re- 
ceived institutional training (59 percent). Ac- 
cording to data from the Individual Termina- 
tion/Transfer Report, the completion rate for 
OJT trainees was also higher (81.4 percent). 
Most of the trainees in both programs were be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 34 at die time of the 
interviews. The OJT trainees had a shghtly 
higher average than the institutional trainees on 
most common indicators of socioeconomic status, 
such as education and income. 

The median hourly wage for all posttraining 
jobs held by OJT respondents was §2.29 per 
hour, which represents an increase of $0.42 over 
pretraining earnings. The median hourly wage 
for all jobs held by institutional respondents was 
$2.14 per hour, which represents an increase of 
$0,36 an hour. Government training programs 
were identified as helpful in obtaining work in 
32 percent of the jobs held by OJT respondents 
and in 43 percent of the jobs held by the institu- 
tional training program respondents. Nearly 2 
out of 3 former enrollees reported asing their 
training on a job. Good things that trainees re- 
membered about the program jnost often were 
the quality of the teachers and the amount 
learned in training. Changes that should be made 



in tiaining progiains, which were most ficquentl\ 
mentioned by trainees, were teaching more ad- 
vanced skills and lengthening the piogiam. 

Women profited slightly nioie than men from 
institutional training, the young nioie than the 
old, and the better educated more than the less 
educated. Whites gained more than other racial 
gioups and Spanish-.\inericans did spectacularly 
well. The fact that persons who had never been 
married achieved greater gains than persons with 
other marital status was probably a function of 
age. Except for the largest households, income 
gains were consistently greater with an increase 
in family size. Trainees who had Ijeen on welfare 
gained as much in terms of income as trainees 
who had never been on welfare. Even those on 
welfare at the time of interview made small 
gains. There was some tendency for those with 
the lowest pretraining annual incomes to make 
the greatest gains, but this was not consistent 
across groups. Even the highest posttraining an- 
nual incomes were not appreciably above the 
poverty level. 

Institutional training completers had about 
three times the income improvement as institu- 
tional program dropouts, but the latter still made 
substantial gains. There was a consistent giowtli in 
income gains with longer length of training. 

Among institutional training occupations, 
health services produced the greatest benefits, fol- 
lowed by machine trades, construction trades, 
food services/homemaki^g, clerical/sales, and 
service trades, in that order. However, this rank- 
ing was heavily affected by Uiose entering the 
labor force through the training route, therefore 
favoring occupations popular with females who 
were more likely to have been out of the labor 
force before training. Abstracting from the in- 
creases in labor force participation would bring 
construction trades to top ranking, followed by 
health services and machine trades. Only a scat- 
tering of miscellaneous skills seemed to lack sub- 
stantial impact. Basic education and other com- 
ponents unaccompanied by skills training were 
reasonably effective for those previously out of 
the labor force, but had little wige nnd employ- 
ment stability impact. 

In summary, key findings of the Outcome 
study include: 

• Income gains of disadvantaged enrollees were, 
on the average, more than double those of the 
nondisadvantaged, even though the latte. had 
higher pretraining and posttraining incomes. 

• Income gains were derived from a combina- 
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TABLE 11. Estimated Annual income and Change (Posttraining and Pretraining) 
in Estimated Annual income by Occupational Training for institutional Enrollees 



Occupational training 


Pretraining 
income 


Posttraining 
income 


Change/ those 
working pr^ 
and post 


Change/ those 
working post 
but not pre 


Total group median 


$2,570 


$3,473 


$ 841 


$1,876 


Health services 


2,558 


3,483 


1,108 


2,994 


Food services/homemaking 


2,173 


3,105 


751 


1,864 


Clerical/sales 


2,020 


3,042 


833 


2,028 


Service trades 


2.500 


2,575 


424 


1,118 


Mechanic repair 


2,818 


3,706 


872 


1,984 


Construction trades 


2,808 


4,354 


1,470 


2,462 


Machine skills 


3,461 


4,561 


1,009 


1,660 


Other skills 


3,264 


3,659 


445 


418 


Nonskills 


2,121 


2,452 


164 


870 



lion of incieasecl labor force participation, im- 
proved employment stability, and higher wages, 
in that order. MDTA training provided a 
highly successful route for entry or reentry 
into the labor market. 

• Typically, the greater the length of training 
tlie higher the expected annual income gain. 

• Tlie more skilled occupations tended to have 
the highest payoffs. Construction trades and 
health services led the field. 

Based on these findings and others, the evalua- 
tors tnade the following recommendations: 

• MDTA training, both institutional and OJT, 
is a high-payoff public investment which 
should be expanded. 

• The higher average income gains for disad- 
vantaged than nondisadvantaged enrollees sup- 
port continuance of the present emphasis on 
service to this target population. 

• Since the tendency is to leave participants bet- 
ter off but still poor following training, since 
income gains correlate with length of training, 
and since those occupations generally recog- 
nized as being more highly skilled and requir- 
ing the longest training time tend to result in 
both greater income gains and higher post- 
training incomes, it would be a wise pubHc 
investment to emphasize those occupations, 
even at the resulting higher per capita costs. 

The data developed as a result of this study 
are currently being subjected to additional anal- 
yses and will undoubtedly be of great use to pro- 
gram analysts for some time to come. To further 
test some of the findings of the outcomes study, a 
continuous work history sample of former MDTA 
trainees, developed and maintained by the De- 
partment of Labor, is being used as a control 
group. Data for the work history sample are de- 
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veloped from information fiom the Social Security 
Administration. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS STUDY 

The skills center evaluation and the quality 
and relevance evaluation were both concerned 
with the training and instructional components 
of the institutional training program. The out- 
comes study was concerned with the posttraining 
benefits that accrued to trainees as a result of 
participation in the program. The fourth evalu- 
ation study completed in 1971 was concerned 
with the systems and methods of administration 
by which the institutional training program is 
operated. This 11-month study was conducted by 
the North American Rockwell Information Sys- 
tems Company (NARISCO) under contract to the 
Department of Labor. The study covered pro- 
gram management at the national level and a 
field study of the 10 regional offices of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Office of Education 
as well as MDTA institutional training opera- 
tions in 12 States. 

The following is a report of the stiengths and 
weaknesses of the program as assessed by 
NARISCO; it does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or of the Department of Labor: 

As a background against which findings 
and recommendations should be considered, 
certain impressions of the nature and cli- 
mate of the MDTA system gained during 
field visits aie presented: 

• The program is characterized by 
dedicated personnel who are moti- 
vated and interested, and who were 
extremely cooperative with the study 
team. On the whole, personnel 



worked well together despite the di- 
vision of functional responsibilities 
between the employment service and 
education. However, this division of 
responsibility did seem to result in 
a gentlemanly reluctance to probe 
into the functions of the other 
agency. 

The MDTA institutional program 
is highly regarded by most adminis- 
trators. The reasons for this high re- 
gard appear to be based on the belief 
that education and training are of 
long term value in addition to the 
immediate benefit of employment. 
Another reason contributing to its 
good reputation is that, owing to its 
origin as a retraining program, 
MDTA has, in the past, attracted a 
better qualified trainee than the pres- 
ent programs which are now aimed 
at the hard-core disadvantaged. 
MDTA institutional training is re- 
garded by manpower professionals as 
being an "ongoing program" that 
"runs itself." Although there appear 
to be a number of administrative im- 
pediments, this attitude seems to be 
justified. It may be that the program, 
because it is running without major 
difficulty, does not receive the em- 
phasis or critical analysis that it 
deserves. 

Changing program goals have re- 
sulted in shifting the emphasis on 
manpower training, and this has 
affected program administration. 
Changing trainee target populations, 
development of related programs 
such as JOBS, CEP, WIN, and Job 
Corps, and the changes in the na- 
tional economy and in training occu- 
pations have imposed demands for 
flexibility and responsiveness on the 
institutional training system. 
Some criticism has been made of 
MDTA institutional training to the 
effect that, on one hand, it lacks flex- 
ibility and sensitivity to the needs of 
the disadvantaged, and, on the other, 
the training is not thorough enough. 
This condition arises either through 
overemphasis on skill training and 
hence high entry requirements, or 



through emphasis on ptexKational 
training, which, to avoid prolonged 
training periods, causes a rcluction 
in skill training. In making these 
difficult adjustments, MDTA institu- 
tional training has suffered from the 
same problems as tlie other man- 
power programs for the disadvan- 
taged. 

• It may also be that the painstaking 
and time consuming processes for 
developing and funding MDTA 
projects contribute to its reputation. 
This report is critical of the time de- 
lays attendant to the processes and of 
the lack of a responsive decentralized 
system. Nevertheless, it is well to bear 
in mind that there is some risk to a 
departure from time-tested proce- 
dures. 

• Perhaps the strongest impression re- 
ceived is that the methods of individ- 
ualized instruction and attention to 
the needs of the disadvantaged de- 
veloped in MDTA are of potentially 
great benefit to vocati ^nal education 
and to the entire field of general ed- 
ucation. It is said that instructors 
experienced in MDTA training have 
an outstanding ability to relate to 
their students in general education. 

• On the whole, the MDTA institu- 
tional program is fulfilling its mis- 
sion of providing useful employment 
training to the disadvantaged, not- 
withstanding a number of adminis- 
trative impediments. 

According to NARISCO, the .MDTA institu- 
tional program is an extremely complex admin- 
istrative structure which has, nevertheless, the 
following significant slrcugths: 

Accomplishing Mission. The .MDTA institu- 
tional system appears to be providing uselul skill 
training to disadvant^iged persons. Administra- 
tive impediments to iliz, system were noted, but 
they are often overcome by the experienced and 
resourceful program staffs. 

Achieving Enrollment. Institutional training 
enrollment has, over time, exceeded the number 
of training opportunities authorized. There is, 
however, deferred enrollment, delayed expendi- 
tures, and substantial loss of training capacity. 

Innoxfaiiou. Experinieatal and demonstration 
efforts have resulted in useful experimentation 
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and change in Ml) l A cniploynieiil, training, and 
service methods. Improved methods of lesearch 
utilization would expedite and \;iden its utility. 

No Waste of Money, No evidence was found of 
misuse of funds despite the long lime inteivals 
over which money is obligated. Expenditures 
may be deferred, howevei, over several years. 

Prognim Coordination Efforts. Improvement 
in piogram coordination and in the dissemina- 
tion of useful information through the CAMPS 
system was noted. Some States, through man- 
power councils, are moving toward effective pro- 
gram integration. None, however, had achieved 
it at the time the report was completed. 

Property Utilization. The use of Federal e.\cess 
property and National Industrial Equipment 
Reserve property is providing valuable support 
to tlie program. 

Allowance Funding and Controls. The allow- 
ance payments and reporting system is notably 
efficient in providing up-to-date allowance obli- 
gation and expenditure data at all levels. This 
has resulted in effective decentralization o^ proj- 
ect allowance funding to regional an(l State 
levels. 

Good Reputation. The institutional program 
is widely considered to be among the best of the 
manpower training programs. This approval ap- 
pears to !>e based on tlie experience and stai>ility 
of the program, and upon the belief that the 
training provides benefits apart from employ- 
ment. 

The following iactors were noted by NARISCO 
as inhibiting performance: 

Overestimation of Costs. It is common to over- 
estimate training and allowance costs for train- 
ing projects. This ties up funds unnecessarily and 
results in subsequent need for deobligations and 
in a number of instances the loss of money to the 
program through the reversion ol funds to the 
U.S. Treasury.. 

Delays in Planning, Startup, and Closeout. 
Project startup is delayed an average of 
months from the determination of need (Form 
MT-1), and 21/2 months from project approval 
(Form MT-2). Project closeout, on the average, 
occurs 161/^ months from the determination of 
need for those projects oflering training for a 
period of less than 12 monihs. There may be ad- 
ditional delays caused by delayed appropriations. 
Delayed funding and approval can put such 
tension on the system that stereotyped projects 
^»re rushed through to meet deadlines. 

Deferred Enrollment. Large projects atid skills 



centeis are often uudeienroUed. This lesults in 
leftovei funds and training (osts higher than 
planned. Enrollments are made up by replacing 
dropouts and by extending training projects with 
tlie unused funds. 

Inflexibility, Program managers are impeded 
in responding to current needs by the controls on 
project approvals and changes, and by control on 
funding. Changing subprojects in a huge project, 
and any change, in funding, requires national of- 
fice approval if the project is funded Ironi prior 
year money, which is often the case because cf 
delayed starts and overestimation of costs. 

Diopouts. The program is characterized by a 
significant number of noncompleters. This ap- 
peals to result from trainee characteristics, inade- 
quate selection and referral piocedures, or an 
inability to provide the supportive services that 
are needed or an unwillingness to do so because 
of the costs of these services. 

Ladi of Management Information. Reporting 
is often incomplete and delayed. It does not pro- 
vide useful information to program managers at 
any level. It is often ignored at the State level 
except for the fact that it is a Federal require- 
ment. It does provide statistical data for national 
level reports, but has become increasingly inade- 
qiiate even for this purjx)se. The required re- 
ports for laige open en try /exit projects do not 
contain important management infoiniation such 
as class size and length of course. The reporting 
of slot utilization is not meaningful to local man- 
agers. 

Lack of Training Expenditure Data. There is 
a lack at the national level and in some States of 
periodic reporting of training project expendi- 
tures. Although such information is available at 
the State or local level, it is not reported. This 
prevents monitoring of fund status ar*! possibly 
early use of excess funds for other projects. 

Competing Programs. MDTA institutional 
training programs sometimes compete for train- 
ees from other programs such as CEP and JOBS. 
This results from the overlapping purposes and 
jurisdiction of the programs. Exchanges of serv- 
ices are sometimes effected, but relations aie not 
truly cooperative. 

Planning Does Not Influence the Budget.. The 
States and regions have no way of making their 
needs known to the national level in time to 
influence the development of the budget. The 
CAMPS planning system is too late to influence 
national budget fornnilation. 

As a result of its investigations, the NARISCO 
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evaluation team reconiniencled the iollowing ad- 
ministrative actions that would improve pro- 
gram performance without sacrificing program" 
strengths: 

Advance Planning. The CAMPS planning cycle 
should be advancer! to 3-5 years, with a single 
annual Fedeial guidance issuance not tied to the 
current budget eotimate. States should revise 
their plans once a year. Contingency i)lanning 
should be incorporated in a semiannual leview. 

faint Reporting and Program Control. Start- 
ing at the lowest level, program data and allow- 
ance and training expenditure data should be 
incorporated into a single periodic report. The 
control of training in occupational skills for dis- 
advantaged persons is a complex process requir- 
ing the cooperation of several agencies. Control 
of project performance would be enhanced by a 
standardized training operations and program 
control manual adaptable to local conditions. 
This would clarify processing for all employ- 
ment, training, and supporting personnel. 

State Project Approval, Project approval and 
funding, subject to Federal budgeting and re- 
porting controls, should be delegated to the 
States. Preparation of the Form MT-1 (deter- 
mination of need for training in a particular 
occupation) early in planning and long in ad- 
vance of Federal review tends to stereotype train- 
ing projects and inhibit adaptation to changing 
local conditions 

Advance Fiipds to the Department of Health, 
Education, ana Welfare. The Department of La- 
bor should allot a substantial sum to DHEW at 
the beginning of the year. DOL now advances 
funds to DHEW largely on a project by project 
basis. DHEW should allot at least 25 percent of 
the States apportionment initially, and as MT-2s 
arc approved at the State level, issue additional 
funds subject to prompt reporting by the States. 

Executive Coordinating Committees. A separ- 
ate institutional operations committee of three 
members should be created at the National level; 
one from DOL, one from DHEW, and one from 
0MB, or designated by the national CAMPS 
committee. The committee should act on na- 
tional budgets, guidelines, and national institu- 
tional contracts. Similar committees should be 
created at the regional, State, and local levels. 

Alloiu States Reserve Funds. Until project ap- 
proval and funding is delegated to the States, 
permit retention of a reserve (possibly 5 percent) 
under State cont ol. This could facilitate more 



accurate estimates of project costs anil liee more 

funding for training. 

In summarizing its rcconnneniintions, tlie 

N.-VRISCO report stated: 

... a major change in program adminis- 
tration is recommended, decentralizing 
much program control to the States. The 
study group is not unaware of the current 
interest in the decentralization of Federal 
functions to States and localities. It Ls our 
opinion that decentralization ^vill impiove 
the program and that the MDTA Institu- 
tional training program may be one of the 
I>est Federal systems tor decentralization for 
a number of reasons. The program has op- 
erated for 8 years as a joint Federal-State/ 
employment-training system, it has estab- 
lished standards of practice and, through 
CAMPS, has developed procedures for co- 
ordination with many agencies and at sev- 
eral levels.Experienced staffs have developed 
in the States. The program has also been 
characterized by progressive reduction of 
Federal controls and increased State author- 
ity. The conditions under which decentral- 
ization will be undertaken appear to be very 
favorable in this program. Some problems 
may arise, however, not in the area of run- 
away programs, but in the lack of initiative 
in the States. The existing pervasiveness of 
Federal regulations will probably be diffi- 
cult to overcome. 




Men who have worked tn the forest Industry all their 
lives were recruited as instructors in an MD'^A-funded 
program in Montana. The Instructor shows a new hand 
how to adjust the chain tension on an equally new 
chain saw. 
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OTHER NATIONAL EVALUATION 
STUDIES 

Three major evaluation studies were begun 
during 1971. They are concerned with basic ed- 
ucation ia the MDTA program, the effectiveness 
of institutional manpower training in meeting 
employers' needs in skill shortage occupations, 
and the MDTA individual ref^*rral program. Al- 
though the work on diese evaluation studies will 
not be completed until mid-1972, some of the 
preliminary findings as reported by the evalua- 
tion teams are of interest. 

The purposes of the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of institutional training in meeting employ- 
ers* needs in skills shortage occupations are: to 
identify occupations which would be suitable for 
institutional training in which there are persist- 
ent local and r^ional shortages of workers, to 
determine and quantify the extent to which 
training has been conducted in these occupa- 
tions, and to assess the effectiveness of institu- 
tional training in providing adequately trained 
manpower in response to employers* needs. The 
study is being conducted in 14 locations through- 
out the United States and includes interviewing 
of employment service and school officials, 
CAMPS members, officials of employers associa- 
tions, and approximately 25 employers in each 
of the locations. In addition, national, regional. 
State, and local records are reviewed to assist in 
the determination of which occupations are in- 
deed skill shortage occupations having a demand 
for trained workers. The evaluation will also de- 
velop performance data such as enrollment, com- 
pletion, and dropout rates for projects included in 
the areas studied. The findings reported here 
emerged quite early in the study, consequently 
they may be modified once all the field data are 
gathered and analyzed. The MDTA institutional 
training program is offering training in skill short 
age occupations, but the occupational offerings 
are much more limited than they need to be. 
Findings for four cities indicate that MDTA pro- 
vided training in 28 different occupations while 
270 occupations were tentatively identified as 
shortage occupations. Thus, there kre many occu- 
pations that would be suitable for MDTA insti- 
tutional training for which no training is now 
being offered. 

A second major impression was that the system 
for developing training projects was deficient. 
The system for project development is based on 
the major assumption that adequate knowledge 
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ol the local labor market exists. VVHu'le there is 
much information on a local labor market, much 
of it is in aggregate form and is concerned with 
broad occupational areas rather than specific 
jobs. Thus training projed-s are usually based on 
obvious occupational skills shortages with little 
variety in offerings. It may be that because of 
this apparent lack of procedure to examine a 
local labor market closely that the institutional 
training program has overlooked occupational 
training opportunities for trainees. The skills 
shortage study is being conducted by Olympus 
Research Corporation under contract to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The second study begun in 1971 was an ex- 
amination of the MDTA basic education pro- 
gram by North American Rockwell Information 
Systems Company. The major objectives of this 
study are to assess the effectiveness of basic educa- 
tion in providing communications, computa- 
tional, and employability skills; to analyze the 
rele\ance of basic education programs to labor 
market requirements; and to identify adverse 
factors affecting program success. In addition to 
classroom observations, data collection, inter- 
views with trainees, training and employment 
service staff, and State MDTA officials, this study 
is using a standardized test administered twice to 
more than 1000 trainees to measure rate of gain 
in verbal and computational skills as they pro- 
gress through training. Current estimates on the 
time it takes to advance one grade level are so 
varied from program to program, it is hoped that 
this procedure will provide program administra- 
tors and instructors with more accurate data in 
this area. Such information would assist greatly 
in thfe planning of basic education programs in 
the future as well as permitting an additional 
measure of the effectiveness of ongoing programs. 

Some of the initial observations reported by 
the contractor as a result of preliminary field 
work were that the trainees, instructors, and the 
employment service feel that basic education is a 
necessary and useful component of the MDTA 
institutional training program. The need for 
providing basic education is further supported by 
a preliminary analysis of the first wave of test 
scores. The NARISCO team found that the aver- 
age trainee's reading test score was approximately 
3.5 grade levels below the highest grade that he 
had completed. (Trainees tend to make higher 
scores on tests dealing with computational skills 
than they do on reading comprehension.) Instruc- 



tors teaching occupational skills felt that reading 
comprehension is a skill most needed and most 
useful to trainees. 

Early visits noted some problems in the imple- 
mentation of individualized instruction. The use 
of this technique is necessitated by the ^act that 
in most programs, new trainees enter every week 
and their educational achievement levels vary 
widely. While some training sites have well 
equipped learning laboratories, a variety of ma- 
terials, and continuing inservice training and 
curriculum development work, many are ham- 
pered by lack of facilities, materials, and trained 
instructors. Project directors ^re aware of the 
shortcomings in this area and are working to im- 
prove basic education programs. During the sec- 
ond wave of visits, to be conducted in early 1972, 
the NARISCO team expects to find improve- 
ments based on plans that center directors dis- 
cussed with them during their initial visits. 

In its final report the NARISCO team hopes 
to deal with such issues as: 

• What individualized instruction techniques 
are most appropriate for MDTA trainees? 

• How can scheduling of basic education be 
most effectively handled? 

• How should basic education be evaluated? 
What tests and checks should be made? What 
records should be kept? 

• How can MDTA cope with a wide diversity 



of achievement levels? Should changes be made 
in selection and referral procedures? 
• How can an instructional staff who are com- 
petent in several disciplines be developed? 

The answers to questions such as these and the 
analysis of rate of gain over time of trainees en- 
rolled in basic education should be most useful 
to MDTA program administrators in planning 
future basic education programs. 

Field work on the individual lejerral study 
was begun late in 1971, and no preliminary find- 
ings are yet available. The purposes of this eval- 
uation are to assess the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual referral system as a means of broadening 
the occupational choices of trainees and as a 
means of making training available to persons in 
situations or areas in which class-size programs 
are not feasible; to assess the quality and effective- 
ness of the educational programs including the 
availabihty and appropriateness of counseling, 
remedial education, and supportive services pro- 
vided in meeting both the needs of MDTA train- - 
ees and the job requirements of the labor mar- 
ket; and to develop comparable data on trainee 
characteristics, staff qualifications, program costs, 
and performance data to make valid comparison 
with data from other sources describing trainees 
in class-size projects. This evaluation, which will 
be completed in mid-1972, will be conducted in 
12 locations. 
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appendix A 
manpower training 
skills centers 



REGION I 



Connecticut 



Hartford MDTA Skills Center 
122 Washington Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06106 
Tel: 203/527-3855 



Massachusetts 



Boston MDTA Skill Center 
15 Lubec Street 
East Boston, Mass. 02128 
Tel: 617/742-7400 ext. 308 



REGION II 



New York 

Rochester MDTA Center 
242 Main Street, West 
Rochester, N.Y. 14614 
Tel: 716/325-6934 

Syracuse MDTA Center 
917 Madison Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
Tel: 315/475-1645 

Adult Education Center 
Rochambeau School 
228 Fisher Avenue 
White Plains, N.Y. 10606 
Tel: 914/948-3440 

Utica MDTA Center 
366 Columbus Street 
Utica, N.Y. 13501 
Tel; 315/724-7196 

Manpower Development and Training Center 

55 South Denton Avenue 

Nassau County 

New Hyde Park, N.Y. 1 1040 

Tel: 5Hv'292-1260 

Brooklyn Adult Training Center 
475 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 
Tel: 212/638-2635 

Williamsburg Adult Training Center 
45 Arion Place 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11206 
Tele: 212/452-2743 



New York Cit; Adult Training Center 
45 Rivington Street 
New York, N.Y. 10002 
Tel: 212/777-3108 

Manpower Development and Training Center 
87 Chenango Street 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13901 
Tel: 607/722-8414 

Jamaica Adult Training Center 
9114 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 
Tel: 212/523-4333 

Mid-Manhattan Adult Tndning Center 
212 West 120th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
Tel: 212/666-1920 

MDTA Center 
45 Columbia Street 
Albany, N.Y. 12207 
Tel: 518/436^871 

MDTA Center 
Board of Education 
1325 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14209 
Tel: 716/885-8972 

New Jersey 

Jersey City MDT Skills Center 
760 Montgomery Street 
Jersey City, N.J. 07306 
Tel: 201/434-0157 

Newark Manpower Skill Center 
187 Broadway 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
Tel: 201/648-2449 

MDTA Multi Skill Center 
942 Prospect Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08618 
Tel: 609/392-7192 

Camden MDTA Skills Center 
17th & Admiral Wilson Boulevard 
Camden, N.J. 08105 
Tel: 609/964-3467 

Cumberland County Manpower Training Center 
158 Weymouth Road 
Vineland, N.J. 08360 
Tel: 609/691-8111 



Puerto Rico 

San Juan Manpower Skill Center 

GPO Box 4247 

San Juan, P.R. 00905 

REGION III 

Delaware 

Wilmington Manpower Skills Center 
1401 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 19801 
Tel: 302/429-7451 

Virginia 

Southside Manpower Training Skill Center 
Box 258 

Nottoway County 
Crewe, Va. 23930 
Tel: 703/645-7471 

Wise County Manpower Training Skills Center 
P.O. Box 576 
Wise, Va. 2429S 
Tel: 703/328-8413 

Washington County Manpower Training 
Skills Center 
Route 4 

Abingdon, Va. 24210 
Tel: 703/628.6641 

Norfolk City Manpower Training Skills Center 
Norfolk, Va. 23501 
Tel: 703/855-7165 

Pennsylvania 

John F. Kennedy Center for Vocational 
Education 

734 Schuylkill Avenue 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19146 
Tel: 215/546-7300 

Connelly Vocational Technical Skills Center 
1501 Bedford Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
Tel: 412/566-1795 

REGION IV 

Georgia 

Atlanta Manpower Skill Center 
232 Pryor Street, SW. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30305 
Tel: 404/523-6675 
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Alabama 

Binninghani MD I'A Education Center 
3420 2d Avenue 
North Birmingham, Ahi. 35234 
Tel: 2()5/322.05(M 

South CaroHna 

Charleston MDT Skill Center 
P.O. Box 5272 

North Charleston, S.C. 29406 
l ei: 803/747-5272 

MDTA Center 
Richmond-Lexington 
c/o State I'rade School 
620 Sunset Boule* . rd 
We-^t Columbia, S.C. 29406 
Tel: 803/758-3368 

Florida 

Miami Skill Center 
3240 NW., 27th Avenue 
Miami, Fla. 33142 
I'el: 305/693-2490 
305/358-4925 

I'ennessee 

MDTA Skill Center 
591 Washington Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 38105 
Tel: 901/527-6555 

Mississippi 

Manpower Training Center 
P.O. Box 6667, Handsboro Station 
Lorraine Road 
Gulfport, Miss. 39501 
Tel: 601/863-6772 

REGIOK V 

Indiaiia 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 

Weir Cook Division 

6800 West Raymond Street 

Indianapolis, Lid. 46241 

Tel: 317/244-7831 

Manpower Training Center 
1534 W. Sample Street 
South Bend,Ind, 46619 
Tel: 219/288-4451 



.Aica hidubtrial histitute 
2000 N. Sixth Avenue 
Evan^ville, hid. 47717 
Tel: 812/422-5777 

Minnesota 

Duluth Comprehensive Facility 
1600 London Road 
Duluth, Nfinn. 55812 
Tel: 218 728-5107 

Occupational Skills Training Center 
2908 Colfax Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55408 
Tel; 612/827-3661 

St. Paul Area Skills Center 
235 Marshall Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn, 55102 
Tel: 612/227-9121 

Michigan 

McNamara Skills Center \ 
1501 Beard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48209 
Tel: 313/841-7320 

Muskegon Area Skill Training Center 
1 183 E. Laketon Avenue 
Muskegon, Mich. 49442 
Tel: 616/726-3701 

Ohio 

Youngstown Ski^j Center 
20 W. Wood Street 
Youngstown, Ohio 4450:5 
Tel: 216/747-2649 

Akron Manpower Development and 

Training Center 
147 PaiK Street 
Akron, Ohio 44309 
Tel: 216/253-5142 

Stowe Adult Center 
635 West Seventh Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 
Tel: 5IC/621-7010 

Manpower Training Center 
2640 East 3 1st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 15 
Tel: 216/579-1130 



MDTA Adult Education and School 

Service:^ Center 
52 Starling Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Tel: 614/228-3821 

Southern Ohio Manpower and Technical 

lYaining Center 
South and Main Streets 
Jackson, Ohio 45640 
Tel: 614/286-4145 

Garfield Training Center 
1340 W. Fifth Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45407 
Tel: 518/223-4610 

Illinois 

Carbondale Manpower Training Center 
Ordill Area 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, 111. 62901 
Tel: 618/997-3381 

East St. lx)iiis Center 
3360 Missouri Avenue 
East St. Louis, 111. 66205 
Tel: 618/271-6777 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Technical College Skill Center 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53203 
Tel: 414/278-6600 

REGION VI 

Arkansas 

Little Rock Skills Center 
14th and Scott Streets 
Little Rock, Ark. 72202 
Tel: 501/376-3136 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque Skills Center 
525 Bueno Vista, SE. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87712 
^el: 505/842-3541 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City Skill Center 
108 NE. 48th Street 
Oklahoma City, OkJa. 
Tel: 405/524-2319 



Rural Skills Center 
Box 478 

Sulp)iur, Okla. 73806 
Tel: 405/622-2173 

lexas 

San Antonio Skills Center 
1117 East Commerce Street 
San Antonio, Tex. 78207 
Tel: 512/224-2091 

Fort Worth MDTA Skills Center 
1 101 West Vickery Boulevard 
Fort Worth, Tex. 76104 
Teh 817/336-5173 

Texas Lamar Skills Center 
1403 Corinth Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 
Tel: 214/421-7636 

Houston Independent School District 
MDTA-CEP Education Building 
2704 Leeland Street 
Houston, Tex. 77003 
Tel: 713/224-9686 

REGION VII 

Iowa 

Des Moines Comprehensive Vocational Facility 

2403 Bell Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50321 

Tel: 515/243-5133 

Kansas 

Manpower Training Skill Center 
1333 Washington Boulevard 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Teh 913/621-3100 

Missouri 

SEMO Skills Center 
229 Westgate 
Sikeston, Mo. 63801 
Tel: 314/471-5440 

Manpower Development and Training 

Skill Center 
2323 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
Tel: 816/421-7280 
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Nebraska 

Manpower Tiaining Center 
620 N. 48th Street 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68510 
Tel: 402/434-8275 

Manpower Training Center 
5002 Dodge Street 
Omaha, Nebr. 68132 
lei: 102/556-3350 



REGION VIII 

Colorado 

Denver Manpower Training Center 
Comnuinity College of Denver 
1001 East 62d Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80216 
Tel: 303/892-3494 

Utah 

Utah Skills Center 
136 East South Temple 
Sah Lake City, Utah 84111 
Tel: 801/328-5574 

REGION IX 

Arizona 

Maricopa County Skills Center 
246 South First Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85004 
Tel: 602/258-2661 

California 

Community Skill Center 
15020 South Figueroa Street 
Gardena (Los Angeles), CaliL 90247 
Tel: 213/770-1210 

East Los Angeles Skill Center 

1260 S. Monterey Pass Road 

Monterey Park (Los Angeles), Calif. 91754 

Tel: 213/263-0003 

Watts Skills Center 
840 E. 111th Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90059 
Tel: 213/564-4451 



Pacoima Skills Center 

13299 Louvre Street 

Pacoima (Los Angeles), Calit. 91831 

Tel: 213/896-9558 



Hast Bay Skills Center 
1100 67th Street 
Oakland, Calif 94608 
Tel: 415/658-7356 

San Francisco Manpo^ver Training Skills Center 

1485 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

Tel: 213/626-7860 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii 
Manpower Training Section 
1040 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96S.M 
Tel: 808/548-5791 

Nevada 

Southern Nevada Manpower Skills Center 
301 S. Highlands, Suite 113 
Las Vegas, Nev. 89J06 
Tel: 702/385 0161 



REGION X 

Oregon 

Portland Community College 
Portland MDT Center 
Failing School Building 
049 South West Porter Street 
Portland, Oreg. 97201 
Tel: 503/229-5225 

Washington 
Seattle OIC 

2332 Ea:t Madison Street 
Seattle, Wash. 98102 
Tel: 206/442-1156 



appendix B 
area manpower 
institutes for 
the development 
of staff- 

AliAIDS 



SOUTHEAST AMIDS 
P.O. Box 11073 
Montgomery, Ala. 36111 
Tel: 205/288-7002 

States Served: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Tennessee 



SOUTHWEST AMIDS 
1003 Wilshire Boulevard 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90401 
Tel: 213/825-1406 

States Served: 

Nevada, Utah, Arizona, California, Hawaii 
and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 



MID-ATLANTIC AMIDS 
4100 Connecticut Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
Tel: 202/629-7504, 05, or 06 
Tennessee 

States Served: 

West \ irginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Delaware, North Carolina, Virginia, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania 



NORTH CENTRAL AMIDS 
4711 Woodward Drive 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 
Tel: 313/833-2141 

Stales Served: 

Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky 
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CtN'l RAL AMIDS 
Suite 20, LiiKolii Level 
1515 Lincoln lioulevard 
Oklahonja City, Okla. 73105 
TcL lOf) 52l-U)87 

Stales Served: 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Missouti. and Coloiado 



NORTHEAST AMIDS 

Colonial Hilton Hotel 

I L50 Nan agansctt Boulevard* Room L-IG 

Cianston, R.L 02905 

Tel: 401 /•167.20()7 

States Served: 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Vermont. Rhode Island. Maine. 
Piieuo Ri(o, and the Virgin Islands 



NORTHWEST AMIDS 
J517SAV. Alden St. 
Loyalty Building, 3d Floor 
Portland, Oreg. 97204 
Tel: 503/221-3650 

States Served: 

Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Alaska 



UPPER MID-WEST AMIDS 

The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 

Institute 
818 Way/ata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 
Tel: 012/374-5800 

States Served: 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
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appendix C 
statistical tables 



Table 
number 

MDTA Program Data 

A-1 Enrollment opportunities and Federal funds authorized under the MDTA, by fiscal year and 
program, 1963-71 

A-2 Estimated enrollments, completions, and posttraining employment for institutional and on-the- 
job training programs under the MDTA, fiscal years 1963-71 

A-3 Enrollment opportunities authorized and Federal funds obligated for MDTA training pro- 
grams, by State, fiscal year 1971 

A-4 Number of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects at the end of December 1970, 
March, June, September, and December 1971, by HEW region and by State 

Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled in MDTA 

Institutional projects 

B-1 Fiscal years 1963-71 

B-2 During fiscal year 1971: By sex and age 

B-3 During fiscal year 1971: By race and sex 

B-4 During fiscal year 1971 : By years of school completed 

B-5 During fiscal year 1 971 : By HEW region and by State 

B-6 During fiscal year 1 97 1 : Individual referrals, by sex and age 

B-7 During fiscal year 197 1: Spanish-surnamed, by sex and age 

B-8 During fiscal year 1971: Part-time trainees, by sex and age 

B-9 During fiscal year 1 971 : Redevelopment area residents, by sex and age 

B-10 During fiscal year I97I: Skills centers trainees, by sex and age 

B-1 1 During fiscal year 1971: Veterans, by sex and age 

On-the-job training projects 

B-1 2 During fiscal year 197i : By sex and age 

B-1 3 During fiscal year 1971: By years of school completed 

Occupational Objectives of Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Projects 
During Fiscal Year 1971 

C-1 By major occupational category, selected occupations, and sex 

C-2 By major occupational c;::egory, s^x, race, and Spanish surname 

C-4 Male veterans by major occupational category, race, and Spanish surname 

C-5 Male veterans by major occupational category, yecirs of school completed, and age 

C-6 Male veterans by major occupational category and selected occupations 
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Table 
number 

Earnings of Employed MDTA Institutional Graduates Enrolled During Calendar Year 1970 

D-I Median earnings and percentage distribution of posttraining hourly earnings by major occupa- 
tional group and selected occupations 
D-2 Comparison of pretraining and posttraining earnings 
D-3 Posttraining and pretraining earnings b) sex and race 
D-4 Posttraining and pretraining earnings by socioeconomic and family status 

NOTE: Individual items in the tables may not ada lo totals !)ccausc of rounding. „ , , • 

All tables in appendix C are b?.sca on those reports uhich described characteristics of trainees enrolled Uuruig 
fiscal year 1971 that were acccpcable for tabulation. The data coveied 85 percent of the total estimated nistitu- 
tional enrollment and 57 percent of the total estimated on-the-job enrollment. 
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TABLE Enrollment opportunities and Federal funds authorized under the MDTA, by fiscal yecr and 

program, 1963-71 



MDTA Institutional On-theOob and ^ 

Fiscal year total Jobs Optional Program 

Total. Regular Part-time 



Enrollment opportunities: 



Total 


1,822,100 


1,169,400 


1,128,800 


40,600 


652,700 


19712 


213,700 


144,500 


131,500 


13,000 


69,200 


19702 


211,200 


147,200 


137,300 


9,900 


64,000 


1969 2 


198,500 


120,700 


110,900 


9,800 


77,800 


19682 


229,900 


131,100 


123,600 


7,500 


98,800 


1967 


270,900 


126,400 


126,000 


400 


144,500 


1966 


281,100 


163,000 


163,000 




118,100 


1965 


231,800 


167,130 


167,100 




64,700 


1964 


125,800 


112,500 


112,500 




13,300 


1963 


59,200 


56,900 


56,900 




2,300 


ederal obligations (000): 












Total 


$2,363,948 


$1,935,240 


$1,904,414 


$30,826 


$428,708 


19712 


335,752 


275,467 


263,936 


11,531 


60,285 


1970 2 


336,580 


287,031 


277,138 


9,893 


49,549 


1969 2 


272,616 


213,505 


207,795 


5,710 


59,111 


19682 


296,418 


221,847 


218,251 


3,596 


74,571 


1967 


298,247 


215,588 


215,492 


96 ^ 


82,659 


1966 


339,649 


281,710 


281,710 




57,939 


1965 


286,505 


249,348 


249,348 




37,157 


1964 


142,111 


135,525 


135,525 




6,586 


1963 


56,070 


55,219 


55,219 
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^ Includes MDTA-OJT program which ended in FY 1970 (except for national contracts) and ^o^% Optional Program 
(JOP) which began in FY 1971. 

2 Excludes enrollment opportunities and obligations made available to the Neighborhood Youth Corps by MDTA sup- 
plemental funds: 



Enrollments 


Fv 


Obligations 


145.100 


1971 


$83,296,000 


64,500 


1970 


26,367,800 


36,200 


1969 


7,446,000 


49,100 


1968 


12,881,000 
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TABLE A-2. Estimated enrallmentSt completions* and posttraining employment for institutional and on* 
the-jc ' training programs under the MDTA, fiscal years 1963-71 



Item . Fiscal Year 





Total 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 












Total 










Enrotlments 


1,678,700 


227,300 


221,000 


220,000 


241,000 


265,000 


235,800 


156,900 


77,600 


34,100 


Completions 


1,123,100 


135,900 


147,000 


160,000 


164,200 


192,600 


155,700 


96,300 


51,300 


20,100 


Posttraining 






















Employment 


878,500 


105,100 


115,300 


124,000 


127,500 


153,700 


124,000 


73,400 


39,400 


16,100 










In 


stitutiona 


training ^ 










Enrollments 


1,134,000 


155,600 


130,000 


135,000 


140,000 


150,000 


177,500 


145,300 


68,600 


32,000 


Completions 


742,000 


90,300 


85,000 


95,000 


91,000 


109,000 


117,700 


88,800 


46,000 


19,200 


Posttraining 






















Employment 


550,200 


65,900 


62,000 


71,000 


64,500 


80,000 


89,800 


66,900 


34,800 


15,300 










On-the-job 


training 










Enrollments 


544,700 


2 71,700 


2 91,000 


85,000 


101,000 


115,000 


58,300 


11,600 


9,000 


2,100 


Completions 


381,100 


45,600 


62,000 


65,000 


73,200 


83,600 


38,000 


7,500 


5,300 


900 


Posttraining 






















Employment 


323,300 


39,200 


53,300 


53,000 


63,000 


73,700 


34,200 


6,500 


4,600 


800. 



^ Includes part-time and other training. 

^ Irrcl pes 1^,800 enrollees in the Jobs Optional Program and excludes 27,500 apprenticeship outreach enrollees. 
Note. Completions do not inc'ude dropouts. Posttraining employment includes persons employed at the time of the 
last followup. 



ERIC 
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TABLE A.3. Enrollment opportunities authorized and Federal funds obligated for MDTA training programs, 

by State, fiscal year 1971 



Enrollment opportunities Federal funds obligated (000) ^ 



State institutional Institutional 





Total 


and part-time 


JpPand OJT^ 


Total5 


and part-time 


JOPandOJF 


TOTALS 


213,700 


144,500 


69,200 


$335,752 


$275,467 


$60,285 \ 


Alabama 


2,700 


1,300 


1,400 


4,042 


3,445 


597 


Alaska 


800 


600 


200 


2,175 


2,031 


144 


Arizona 


2, IOC 


1,700 


400 


5,154 


4,r29 


225 


Arkansas 


1,900 


800 


1,100 


3,995 


' 3,343 


652 


Californta 


18,500 


12,600 


5,900 


37,678 


32,453 


5,225 


Colorado 


3,000 


2,400 


600 


4,845 


4.477 


368 


Connecticut 


4,300 


3,200 


1,100 


4^871 


4,1 16 


755 


Delaware 


600 


600 


(4) 


1,196 


1,144 


52 


District of Columbia 


1.200 


600 


600 


16,i33 


8,803 


7,330 


Florida 


3,800 


3,200 


600 


5,620 


5,166 


454 


Georgia 


10,300 


8,800 


1,500 


6,039 


5,312 


727 


Guam 


300 


300 


(4) 


216 


198 


18 


Hawaii 


700 


500 


200 


1,257 


1.183 


74 


Idaho 


700 


600 


100 


1,744 


1,601 


143 


Illinois 


6,800 


5,oOO 


1,800 


13,331 


1 1,019 


2,312 


Indiana 


4,400 


2,700 


1,700 


^,910 


4,174 


736 


Iowa 


2,600 


1,400 


1,200 


4,249 


3,593 


656 


Kansas 


3,100 


2,700 


400 


3,397 


2,972 


425 


Kentucky 


3,500 


1,800 


1,700 


4,378 


3,758 


62G 


Louisiana 


?,600 


1,400 


1,200 


4,911 


4,016 


895 


Maine 


1,100 


900 


200 


1^465 


1^225 


240 


Maryland 


2,600 


1,500 


1,100 


4,493 


3,809 


684 


Massachusetts 


5, 000 


3,300 


1,700 


9,163 


7^932 


1,231 


Michigan 


11,400 


8,700 


i,700 


12,438 


10^535 


1,903 


Minnesota 


2,700 


2,300 


400 


6,951 


6^227 


724 


Mississippi 


2,300 


1,800 


500 


4,013 


3,580 


433 


Missouri 


^ ".00 


4,400 


1,700 


7,384 


6,538 


846 


Montana 


900 


800 


100 


1,937 


1,860 


77 


Nebraska 


1,100 


600 


500 


1,952 


1,701 


251 


Nevada 


900 


600 


300 


1,273 


1,136 


137 


New Hampshre 


800 


600 


200 


1,038 


901 


137 


New Jersey 


12,000 


8,300 


3,700 


12 353 


10 428 


1 925 


New Mexico 


1^400 


600 


800 


1,894 


1,609 


285 


New York 


10,500 


5.200 


5,300 


35,573 


23,996 


11,577 


North Carolina 


5,100 


4,300 


800 


5,302 


4,802 


500 


North Dakota 


600 


400 


200 


1,243 


1,076 


167 


Ohio 


8,700 


7,000 


i,700 


12,091 


10,366 


1,725 


Oklahoma 


3,100 


2,400 


700 


3,886 


3,392 


494 


0 regon ' 


1,600 


1.100 


500 


3,415 


2,907 


508 


Pennsylvania' 


9,400 


6,000 


3,400 


15,398 


13,172 


2,226 


Puerto Rice 


4,500 


2,900 


1,600 


6,235 


5,392 


843 


Rhode Island 


800 


700 


100 


1,688 


1,487 


201 


South Carolina 


3,200 


1,900 


1,300 


3,606 


3,012 


594 


South Dakota 


900 


700 


200 


1,316 


1.164 


152 


Tennessee 


2,700 


1,300 


1,400 


5,159 


4,475 


684 


Texas 


15,100 


11,400 


3,700 


15,175 


13.156 


2,019 


Utah 


1,100 


900 


200 


2,555 


2.337 


218 


Vermont 


1,000 


900 


100 


1.248 


1,086 


162 


Virginia 


4,400 


3,300 


1,100 


6,027 


4,171 


1,856 


Virgin Isla-'ds 


(4) 


(4) 


(4) 


99 


81 


18 


Washington 


4,500 


3,600 


900 


5,724 


5.034 


690 


West Virginia 


2.500 


1,200 


1,300 


5,094 


1,849 


3.245 


Wisconsin 


3,500 


2,100 


1,400 


6,497 


5,542 


955 


WyoifiTng 


300 


200 


IOC 


1,163 


1,011 


152 


.^^mericarl Samoa 


200 


200 




172 


172 




Trust Territories of the 














Pacific Islands 


200 


200 


(4) 


118 


100 


18 



* Excludes funds for supportive services as *oilows: institutional training, $56,501,000: on-ihe-job training, $399,000 
2 Total inc.jdes 7,600 enrollment opportunities for nfet'onal contracts not distributed by State, Also included are 

30,500 enrollment opportunities for national contracts which are shown in the St^te of trdining, the Federal obliga- 
tions fo,ohich are shown in the State in which the contract was signed, 
- - Totatincl^des $474,962 In contractsfrom the national office; not available by State. 

* Lessthan'50, 



TABLE A*4. Number of persons enrolled in MOTA institutional projects at the end of December 1970, 
March, June, September, and December 1971, by HEW region and by State * 



HEW region snd Stdte 


December 
1970 


March 
1971 


June 
971 


September 
1971 


December 
1971 


U.S. Totals 


52.082 


60.543 


61,544 


56.380 


53.123 


1. Boston 












Connecticut 


604 


721 


865 


824 


816 


Maine 


161 


267 


239 


293 


272 


Massachusetts 


1.712 


2.268 


1.977 


1.560 


1.191 


New Hampshire 


222 


252 


263 


247 


221 


Rhode Island 


244 


422 


414 


338 


302 


Verntont 


237 


341 


173 


131 


238 


Total 


3.180 


4.271 


3.931 


3.393 


3.040 


11. New YorkCit> 












New Jersey 


3.194 


3.186 


2.971 


2,747 


2. )1 


New York 


4.664 


5.319 


4.804 


4.714 


5.068 


Puerto Rico 


1.287 


1.336 


1.443 


1.256 


479 


Virgin Islands 


71 


88 


76 


70 


24 


Total 


9.218 


9.929 


9.294 


S.787 


7.772 


III Phtladelphta 












Delaware 


147 


117 


267 


191 


206 


Dtstnct of Columbia 


408 


1.820 


693 


634 


484 


Maryland 


863 


940 


824 


909 


919 


Pennsylvania 


2,695 


3.024 


2.454 


1.785 


2.166 


Virginia 


971 


914 


824 


736 


779 


West Virginia 


638 


613 


449 


4G4 


405 


Total 


5.722 


6,199 


5.511 


4,719 


4,959 


IV. Atlanta 












Alabama 


768 


1.053 


1,137 


1.134 


943 


Florida 


1.093 


934 


1,106 


1.107 


1.004 


Georgia 


1.600 


1,742 


1,652 


1.450' 


i.a7i 


Kentucky 


976 


1,115 


974 


968 


656 


Mississippi 


892 


827 


970 


718 


689 


North Caroima 


984 


1,169 


1,166 


946 


966 


South Carolina 


f Of 


874 


719 


744 


627 


Tennessee 


830 




1,263 


1.028 


1,271 


Total 


7.910 


6,870 


8,987 


8.095 


7,527 


V. Chicago 












Illinois 


2.5^5 


2.430 


2,876 


2,688 


2.961 


Indiana 


1.035 


1,465 


1.375 


898 


645 


Michigan 


2.384 


2.482 


3,165 


2.871 


2.790 


Minnesota 


1.117 


1.052 


^74 


1.367 


923 


Ohio 


2,137 


2.949 


3,272 


3,427 


2.510 


Wisconsin 


1,022 


1,237 


1,026 


1.022 


1.254 


Total 


10,2 10 




12.638 


1 2.273 


1 1,083 


Vi. Dallas- Fort Worth 












Arkansas 






544 


643 


684 


Louisiana 


*9ife^ 


Kr^oo6 


1,004 


814 


^37 


New Mexico 


327 


^ 448 


460 


334 


322 


Oklahoma 


487 


562 


711 


743 


638 


Texas 


1.817 


2.863 


3,219 


2,891 


2.150 


Total 


4,124 


5,553 


5.938 


5.425 


4,731 


Vil. Kansas City 












lo^d 


609 


843 


833 


750 


389 


Kansas 


562 


644 


801 


670 


678 


Missouri 


1.486 


1.439 


1,251 


1,294 


1.475 


Nebraska 


237 


450 


£45 


249 


41o 


Total 


2.894 


3.376 


3,430 


2.963 


3.460 


VIII. Denver 












Colorado 


609 


906 


751 


599 


95/ 


Montana 


141 


2/3 


174 


166 


258 


North Dakota 


228 


237 


213 


194 


196 


South Dakota 


248 


265 


287 


312 


298 


Utah 


504 


713 


577 


615 


782 


Wyoming 


177 


227 


140 


85 


161 


Total 


1.907 


2.621 


2.142 


1,971 


2.652 


iX. San Francis"/) 












Arizona 


682 


773 


841 


581 


540 


California 


4.031 


4,411 


5,576 


5.552 


3.868 


Guam 


62 


86 


75 


102 


128 


Ha%vaii 


167 


Ibi 


211 


187 


207 


Nevada 


121 


325 


325 


236 


187 


American Samoa 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N A, 


7S 


74 


Trust Territory of the 












Pacific isiends 


NJ^ 


N.A. 


45 


102 


63 


Tota« 


5.063 


5,748 


7.073 


6.836 


5.067 


X. Seattle 












Alaska 


209 


333 


240 


149 


i 285 


Idaho 


375 


397 


443 


333 


279 


Oregon 


568 


675 


590 


596 


1,111 


Washington 


704 


$56 


1.277 


835 


1.157 


Total 


1.856 


2.361 


2.550 


1.918 


2.832 



» A$ reported In the Prajact SUtus Report, U.S. Department of Ubor. 



TABLE B*1. Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MOTA institutional projects-. Fiscal years 

1963*71 
(Percentage distribution) 



Fiscal year of enroi'ment 

Characteristic " 

1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 1963^ 



Total 

Number 
Perf-ent 

PERCeNT OF TOTAL 

Sex 

Mate 

Female 
Disadvantaged 
Poor 

Family income 
Below $2,000 
$2.000-$3.999 
$4,000 and over 

Head oi family 

Primary wage earne' 

Labor irce data- 

Ca* I ^'*y employed 
Ui der 3 years 
3> 9 years 
10 years or more 

Pretraining status 
Employed 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Family farm worker 
Notmlabo. torce^ 

Unemployed last year 
Under 15 weeks 
15-26 weeks 
27-52 weeks 

Current unemployment 
Under 15 weeks 
15-26 weeks 
27 weeks oi more 

Education. 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 

Age: 

Under 19 years 
19-21 years 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
45 years and over 

Race. 

Caucasian 
Negro 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other .aces 

Spanish surname. Total 
Mexican'American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public assistance recipient 
Unemployment insurance 

Claimant 

Exhaustee 

Handicapped 

Military service. 
Veteran 
Rejectee 

Eligible for allowance 



155.600 130 000 135,000 



100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


58 5 


59 4 


55 6 


41 5 


40 C 


44 4 


66 3 


65 2 




63 4 


61 1 




27.6 


28 4 




34 4 


35 9 




38 0 


35 6 




58.1 


53 0 


56 5 


73 3 


75 2 


74.3 


46 1 


45 6 


45 4 


35.2 


35 0 


33 5 


18.7 


19.5 


21.1 


7 5 


6 0 




13 5 


15 2 


16.9 


72.7 


73 8 


79 6 


2 


3 


4 


6.1 


4.7 


3 1 


29.9 


lO 1 
Ad. 1 




23 2 


25 3 




46 9 


42 1 




49 9 


&)<3 


56.9 


17.5 


17 1 


14.4 


32 7 


25 6 


28 7 


5.4 


6.4 


9.0 


7.0 


82 


9.8 


36 2 


38.1 


38 8 


45 4 


427 


37.9 


60 


4 5 


4 5 


13 3 


9.1 


12.5 


26.1 


28 0 


25.0 


40 2 


42 3 


38.2 


11 4 


11 9 


14.0 


85 


88 


103 


556 


59.2 


55.9 


39.3 


36 0 


39.7 


2.7 


2.6 




.4 


.5 




2.0 


1.7 


*.4 


12.8 


12.8 




52.0 


58.2 




22 4 


23 0 




25.6 


18 8 




15.8 


12.9 


134 


9.9 


9 1 


7.3 


1.5 


1.0 




11.1 


12.1 


106 


23 1 


19 6 


17.2 


39 


5.2 


53 


79.6 


87.9 


80.1 



0,000 150.000 177.500 
1000 100 0 lOOO 



55 4 


56 8 


58.3 


44 6 


43 2 


41 7 


54 6 


53 6 


53 5 


72 2 


6C 7 


65.5 


45 3 


43 1 


39 1 


32 8 


34 4 


37 0 


21.9 


22.5 


23 9 


16 5 


15 8 


12.7 


79 7 


80 3 


82 3 


6 


/ 


1 0 


32 


3 2 


35 


55.1 


59.5 


58 4 


15.5 


13.5 


12.6 


29 4 


27.0 


29.0 


92 


7 5 


67 


100 


.0.7 


9.6 


40.6 


38.9 


35 7 


34.7 


38.0 


42.0 


5.5 


4.9 


60 


14.9 


16 4 


159 


23.6 


23.6 


22.2 


35.5 


34.3 


35 3 


15.2 


14.7 


156 


108 


11 0 


110 


508 


59.1 


62.5 


45.4 


38.0 


35.2 


38 


2.9 


2 3 


12.6 


12 1 


11.2 


8.8 


100 


13.2 


9.3 


100 


84 


17.5 


20 5 


25.1 


54 


58 


4.6 


82.1 


82.0 


786 



145.300 68.600 32 000 
1000 1000 1000 



609 


59.7 


63.8 


39 1 


40 3 


36 2 


51 8 


53 3 


62 1 


56 5 


59.3 


63.0 


42 8 


32 5 


22 7 


33 7 


41.3 


45 6 


23 5 


26.2 


31.7 


73 


7 8 


6 7 


87 8 


90 5 


92 1 


23 


\J 


1.2 


26 






56.1 


»2.1 


50 2 


13.1 


14.1 


17 6 


30 8 


33 8 


32.2 


8 1 


5.7 


3.1 


0.2 


8 4 


7 6 


34.1 


33 3 


30 0 


41.8 


45 2 


50.4 


58 


7.4 


89 


18.3 


10.6 


6.3 


24.3 


24.7 


19.1 


32.4 


36.4 


43.9 


149 


17.5 


20.3 


101 


108 


10.4 


67.7 


69.9 


7-5 


30.1 


28 3 


21 4 


22 


1.8 


2.1 


10.5 


9.7 . 


8 1 


16.5 


23.0 


31.5 


7.4 


6.7 


7 4 


27 6 


16.3 


22.5 


3.0 


.1 


.1 


67.3 


57.7 


66 9 



* Program became operat'onal Au{;ust 1962 

^ Reentrant to the lat>or force, fiscal years 1965-69. 



TABLE B-2. Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MOTA institutional proi":ts during fiscal 

year 19/1: By sex aitd age 
(Percentage distribution) 

Age at enroUment 

Characteristic Total Mat; Female — 

Under 19 19-21 22-44 45andovwr 



Total. 



Number 155,600 


91.000 


64.600 


21.500 


40.600 


80.300 


13.200 


Percent 


100.0 


58 5 


41 5 


13.8 


26 1 


51 6 


8 5 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
















Sex 
















Male 


58 5 


100 0 




57 3 


60.2 


59 6 


48.1 


r emale 


41 b 




1000 


42 7 


39.8 


40 4 


51 9 


L/isaQvantag6u 


66 3 


62 7 


71 3 


79.1 


69 9 


62 9 


54.7 


Poor 


63.4 


58,9 


69.7 


76 0 


66 5 


60.4 


50 5 


Famjiy income . 
















Below >2.000 % 


27 6 


25 7 


30 3 


30 7 


33 0 


24 4 


25.4 


$2.00O-$3.999 


34 4 


34 1 


34 9 


30 8 


35.2 


36 0 




$4,000 and over 


38 0 


40 1 


34 8 


38 4 


31.8 


39 7 


46 0" 


Hodd of fdmily 


58 1 


62.4 


52.0 


21.1 


43.5 


73 3 


72.5 


Prjmary wage earner 


73.3 


80.8 


62.7 


38.9 


65 8 


84.7 


83 7 


Labor force data 
















Gainfully employed. 














86 


Under 3 years 


46 1 


40 7 


54 0 


93 9 


75.2 




3'9 years 


35 2 


37 7 


31.6 


5.2 


24.2 


50 5 


21 .3 


10 years or more 


18 7 


21 6 


14 4 


2 ' 


.6 


24.5 


70 1 


Pretraining status 












8.9 




Employed 


7.5 


93 


5.0 


2 4 


62 


11.9 


Underemployed 


13 5 


12.7 


146 


3.7 


12 5 


14.6 


16.2 


Unemployed 


72 7 


70 3 


76.2 


81 2 


75.2 


70.1 


67 2 


Family farm worker 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


.1 


6 


Not \n labor force 


6 1 


7 4 


4 1 


6 5 


6.0 


6 3 


4.1 


Unemployed last year 














27.2 


Under 15 weeks 


29.9 


34.4 


23.9 


27.1 


29.5 


31.3 


15-26 weeks 


23.2 


26.3 


19.1 


20.5 


23.4 


24.2 


21 6 


27-52 weeks 


46 9 


•iq 2 


57.0 


52.5 


47.0 


44.5 


51 3 


Current unemployment: 














42 3 


unoer lowerKs 


49 9 


56 8 


40 J 


52.1 


53 I 


48.5 


15-26 weeks 


I/O 


18 6 


16 1 


15 4 


17 ' 


18 4 


17 2 


27 weeks or more 


32 7 


24 7 


43.6 


32.5 


», 


33 1 


40 5 


Education 
















Under 8 years 


5.4 


6,8 


3.4 


4.1 


2 7 


6.1 


11.7 


8 years 


7.0 


8 3 


5.2 


8 5 


4 7 


7.0 


1 1.8 


9-11 years 


36.2 


37.9 


33.9 


53 0 


37.1 


32^7 


27,7 


12 years 


45 4 


41.0 


51.5 


34.1 


51.2 


<«9 


37.1 


Over 12 years 


60 


60 


59 


3 


42 


7 4 


11.7 


Age. 
















Under 19 years 


138 


13.5 


14.2 


100 0 








19-21 years 


26.1 


26.9 


25 0 




100.0 


78 0 




22-34 years 


40.2 


42.4 


37.2 








35-44 years 


114 


10.2 


13.0 






22.0 


74.0 


45-54 years 


6,3 


5.0 


8.1 








55 years and over 


22 


20 


2.6 








26 0 


Race. 














71.2 


Caucasian 


55 6 


61 4 


47.6 


53.7 


51.6 


55 5 


Negro 


39 3 


33.3 


47.7 


41.7 


44.2 


38.6 


24.6 


American Indian 


2.7 


3.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


3.2 


2.4 


Oriental 


,4 


.4 


.5 


.3 


.4 


.5 


.4 


Othor races 


2.0 


20 


2,0 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


1.3 


Spanish surname: Total 


1 

12.8 


13.6 


11.7 


14 2 


13.3 


12.8 


9.1 


Mexican American 


52.0 


53.2 


50.1 


47.4 


55.3 


52.7 


43.1 


Puerto R.can 


22.4 


25.9 


16.7 


27.8 


25.4 


20.3 


13.1 


Other 


;25.6 


20.9 


33.2 


24.7 


19.3 


27.0 


43.8 


P*'blic assistance recipient 


15.8 


9.6 


24.6 


14.2 


12.5 


18.8 


11.0 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


99 


12 2 


6.5 


2.1 


7.0 


12.6 


14.9 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


1.5 


1.8 


1.1 


.2 


.9 


1.9 


36 


Handicapped 


11.1 


14.3 


6.6 


6.8 


8.4 


12 6 


17.4 


Miiitaiy service: 
















Veteran 


23 1 


37.3 


1.1 


2.1 


H./ 


31.5 


31.8 


Rejectee 


39 


63 


.3 


1.3 


5.4 


4.3 


1.6 


Eligible fcr allov^ancf 


7y 6 


79,4 


80 0 


85.2 


ao.4 


77.6 


80.2 



TABLE B'3, Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fires 

year 1971: By race and sex 



Charr-cteristic 



Caucasian trainees 



Negro trairiees 



Total Male Female Total 



Otf.or tr.^tnoes 
Mtiie Female fvotai r/.alt rCmalc 



Total- 



Number 


86,500 


55,700 


30.800 


61,200 


30.200 


5 1 ,000 


7. '300 


4-800 


3.100 


Percent 


b5.6 


64.4 


35 6 


39 3 


49.4 


50 6 


5 1 


61 0 


39.0 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 




















Sex' 




















Male 


64 4 


100.0 






100 0 




b 1 U 


100 0 




Female 


35.6 




100 0 


50 6 




100 0 


39 0 




100.0 




57 6 




CO o 


76 6 


73 6 


79 6 


/7. 1- 


76 6 


77 9 


Poor 


56.2 


52 4 


63.1 


72.2 


68 6 


7? ; 


73J 


72 8 


75.2 


Family income: 




















Below $2.00'J 


25 8 


23 3 


30.3 


29 3 


28 6 


?9 9 


34 2 


34.6 


33 5 


$2,000 $3,999 


33 4 


33 7 


33 2 


35 7 


34 0 


36 8 


35 3 


36 3 


33.6 


$4,000 and over 


40.8 


43.0 


36.6 




J6 8 


33 3 


30 5 


29 0 


33 0 


Head of family 


62 0 


67.6 


51,9 


52 2 


52 6 


53 6 


58 8 


69.3 


41 S 


Primary v/age earner 


78.1 


85 1 


65 3 


67.2 


73 0 


Gl 4 


71.9 


84 0 


52 3 


Labor force .dat^; 




















Gainfulll employed. 




















Under 3 years 


41.1 


35 8 


50.9 


52.8 


49 4 


56 2 


48 1 


39.3 


62.6 


-9 years 
10 years or more 


37.1 


39.2 


33.3 


32 9 


35.b 


30.3 


32.9 


36.5 


26 9 


21.7 


25.C 


15 7 


14.3 


15.0 


13.5 


19.1 


24 3 


10 5 


Pretraining status: 




















Enriployed 


8.7 


11.1 


4 2 


63 


6.9 


57 


5.7 


6 1 


5.0 


Underemployed 


15.4 


14 5 


17.0 


11.1 


9.6 


125 


10.8 


108 


10.9 


Unemployed 


69.1 


66.1 


74 6 


77.3 


76.8 


77.7 


76 6 


75.2 


79 0 


Family farm worker 


2 


.3 


1 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.3 


4 


2 


Not in labor force 


66 


80 


4.1 


52 


6 5 


3.9 


6 6 


7.5 


50 


Unemployed last year: 




















Under 15 we3ks 


32 3 


36.4 


25.8 


2GB 


31 8 


22.0 


26 2 


29.0 


21.9 


15-26 weeks 


24.6 


27.2 


20.3 


21 7 


25.2 


18 2 


22 6 


25.8 


17.7 


27-52 weeks 


43.2 


36 4 


53.9 


51.5 


43 0 


59 8 


51 2 


45 2 


60./; 


Current unemployment: 




















Under 15 weeks 


*>3 5 


59 1 


44 2 


44 9 


53 4 


36 3 


48 8 


54.4 


39 7 




i / .0 


1 Q 4 


1 5.9 


1 7.6 


18.9 


16 3 


IS 2 


19 2 


16.5 








39.9 


3/. 5 


27 8 


47.4 


33.0 


26-3 


43 r 


Education: 




















Under 8 years 


6.1 


lA 


\3 8 


3.3 


4.2 


2.5 


10 8 


13 0 


/ 4 


8 years 


8.4 


9.7 




4.5 


5.0 


4.0 


9 7 


108 


7 9 


9-11 years 


32 2 


33.3 


30\ 


41 8 


46.7 


37.1 


38.3 


38.3 


38 3 


12 years 


45.9 


42.5 


52.1^ 


46 3 


10 3 


52 2 


34 7 


31.2 


40.0 


Over 12 years 


7.3 


7.1 


7.6 


U>4.0 


3.8 


42 


6 5 


6.6 


64 


Age: 




















Under 19 years 


13 2 


12.4 


14-5 


" 5 


15 


13.6 


12.1 


11.3 


13.5 


19-21 years 


24 3 


25.5 


22.1 




30.-^ 


28 2 


21.5 


20 6 


23 0 


^2-34 years 


39.1 


42-1 


33 G 


3 


42 1 


40 .i 




47 V 


l 


35 44 vf 


126 


n.4 


14.6 


5 


7 ^^ 


U.^ 


V 


1.3 ' 




4r> b4 ^ . 


s : 


o 


L 5 












b"" year 
























'■J 


















:.o.6 




s . 














' ;Mi' . -it 1'. ' , ci. ''t 


\2t 
















J ! 


w:i'^rnplOy':neru psvi.yvj clt. rp^/i-i^ 


\ \ y 


14 1 


80 


/ 








'J o 




Uncrt „!oymont insuri" ^ ex! .jusloe 


1.7 


2.0 




1 J 






\ b 




1.0 


HandiCdppcd 


14.7 


i;.4 




6.3 


9.4 


3-3 


iOO 


130 


5 o 


Milit<ir> service: 




















Veteran 




41.9 


1.6 






.6 


19.1 


29 




Rejectee 












.3 


? 7 


5^ 




Eligible for allowar ' 










, ^ :> 


71. 2 









TABLE B4. Selected characteri^tcs of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal 

year 1971: By years of school completed 
(Percentage distribution) 



Years of school completed 

Characteristic Total — 

1-4 5-7 8 9-11 12 and over 



Total trainees reporting education: 


100.0 


1.0 


4.6 


7.0 


35.4 


52.0 


Male 


100.0 


1.3 


5.5 


8.2 


37.0 


48.0 


Female 


100.0 


.5 


3.0 


5.3 


32.8 


58.4 


Race: 


100.0 


.9 


4.5 


7.0 


35.5 


52.1 


Caucasian 


100.0 


1.1 


5.2 


8.2 


32.2 


53.3 


Negro 


100.0 


.5 


2.6 


4.3 


41.2 


51.4 


American Indian 


100.0 


2.1 


6.7 


11.3 


42.5 


37.4 


Oriental 


100.0 


1.4 


8.2 


5.8 


21.6 


63.0 


Other 


100.0 


3.4 


10.5 


9.4 


33.4 


43,2 


Spanish surname: 


100.0 


3.2 


11.9 


10.7 


38.6 


35.6 


Mexican American 


100.0 


3.7 


12.2 


10.9 


40.2 


33.1 


Puerto Rican 


100.0 


3.5 


13.1 


12.2 


37.4 


33.8 


Other 


100.0 


1.5 


9.7 


8.5 


35.4 


44,8 


Age: 












30.8 


Under 19 


100.0 


.4 


4.2 


9.9 


54.7 


19-21 


100.0 


.3 


2.7 


5.1 


39.6 


52.4 


;?2-44 


100.0 


1.0 


5.0 


6.9 


31.4 


55.7 


45-64 


100.0 


3.3 


8.1 


11.2 


263 


51.1 


65 ana over 


100.0 


4.6 


7.1 


8.7 


28.5 


51.1 


Male veteran 


100.0 


.4 


2.8 


6.5 


27.8 


62.6 


andicapped 


100.0 


1.4 


6.3 


10.5 


34.9 


46.9 



90 



TABLE Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal year 

1971: By HEW region and by State 
(Percentage distribution) 

Education , Age 

Pn- Eligible 

HEW region Estimated' mary for Span. % Mate 

iState total Mate Whttc Poor wage 8and 12 and 21 and 45and attow- ish sur- vet- 

enrollment earners under over under over ances name erans 



US Totals 1 


55.600 


585 


55 


6 


63 4 


73,3 


12 


4 


51 4 


39 9 


8.5 


79 6 


12 8 


37.3 


Boston 






























Connecticut 


2,500 


61.5 


58 


4 


59 6 


76 2 


23 


8 


39 6 


41.5 


84 


B7.6 


37,2 


24 3 


Maine 


700 


605 


85 


5 


58 5 


73 5 


22 


7 


50,1 


45 4 


8,7 


92 6 


,4 


53.4 


Massachusetts 


5.300 


49,5 


74 


1 


52 5 


71 8 


.^1 


5 


41 4 


3?,7 


16,1 


85.5 


150 


40.3 


New Hampshire 


800 


47 8 


95 


0 


40,9 


8L4 


13 


5 


62 9 


36 8 


14,0 


86 0 


.1 


44,1 


Rhode island 


1.200 


58 9 


84 


^ 


46 1 


57 8 


24 


0 


37,5 


4i,0 


10.6 


77.3 


24 


42.5 


Vermont 


700 


52 4 


99 


8 


65,9 


75 6 


28 


9 


43 2 


31 5 


16 3 


71,1 


1,0 


36 9 



Total 11.200 
il. New York City 



New Jersey 


10.000 


58.7 


37.1 


51.7 


62.0 


159 


39 8 


44 4 


8.2 


79.9 


12.1 


33.8 


New York 


10.600 


b7 0 


43.8 


76 9 


64.9 


11.9 


38 2 


47.2 


7.8 


91.8 


15.4 


25.7 


Puerto Rico 


2.800 


79 0 


40 7 


74.0 


53 9 


20.9 


53 9 


50 7 


23 


99.1 


91.0 


15.9 



Virgin Islands (2) 
Total '23.400 
Ml Philadelphia 



Oetaware 


700 


67.7 


25 4 


57.3 


54.1 


12 1 


35.7 


40 1 


2.4 


94.0 


1.8 


36.2 


Oistrict of 


























Columbia 


1.800 


33 1 


29 


847 


56 7 


5.5 


5i.7 


27.2 


4.6 


29.1 


5.2 


33 2 


Maryland 


1.800 


41 2 


40 8 


43 3 


65 8 


10.6 


55 6 


30 4 


14.4 


82.1 


12 6 


38 1 


Pennsylvania 


8.700 


61.5 


45.0 


57 3 


58.9 


8.9 


53.4 


41 2 


6.5 


63.4 


3.7 


43.4 


Virginia 


2,500 


61.0 


66.6 


57./ 


71.5 


22.6 


47 5 


39.9 


10.0 


800 


84 


44.5 


West Virginia 


1.400 


66 6 


82.0 


62 5 


6ce 


15 4 


57 0 


42 2 


7.9 


84.7 


6.1 


41.9 



Total 16.900 
IV. Atlanta 



Alabama 


2.100 


64.5 


48 4 


75.9 


63.2 


11 7 


51.4 


44.6 


6.5 


84.5 


1.2 


25 2 


Florida 


3.500 


47.3 


39.2 


60.7 


66 8 


84 


55 4 


42.4 


10.8 


87.5 


58 


33.8 


Georgia 


3.700 


67.0 


63 8 


36 7 


81.7 


7.2 


684 


41 1 


5.2 


52.9 


4.9 


69 9 


Kentucky 


2.900 


606 


800 


64.6 


61.5 


12.1 


648 


49.9 


4 1 


83.5 


3.1 


40.0 


Mississippi 


1.800 


72 9 


44 8 


62 7 


78 5 


17.1 


53.0 


38 0 


12.7 


94 0 


1 7 


39.1 


North Carolina 


3,900 


75.7 


53 0 


43.3 


81 0 


14.3 


57.0 


43.4 


9.2 


59.7 


1.5 


17.9 


South Carolina 


2.600 


63.6 


50.7 


58 0 


65.8 


18 4 


49.9 


42.4 


10.3 


82.4 


1.3 


21.8 


Tennessee 


2,500 


53.8 


46.9 


74.2 


66.4 


14.2 


56.1 


46.4 


7 3 


92.3 


2.7 


34 1 



Total 23.000 
V. Chicago 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 
Total 



Vt. Oallas-Fort Worth 



Arkansas 


1.100 


42 0 


43.7 


65 5 


€1.0 


11.5 


51.1 


46 2 


62 


75.4 


3.5 


49.1 


Louisiana 


1.800 


56.4 


689 


600 


68.4 


13.0 


58 6 


39 7 


8.3 


88.2 


1.2 


40.9 


New Mexico 


1,200 


41.5 


83 6 


87.5 


75 8 


7.8 


61.9 


48 0 


30 


94 8 


65 8 


35 3 


Oklahoma 


2,700 


55.1 


52.3 


648 


82.0 


10 1 


53.7 


35.2 


10.3 


77.6 


2.9 


52.8 


Texas 


11,100 


55.7 


60.6 


72.1 


80.8 


15 8 


51 8 


37.7 


8 5 


68.0 


34.0 


50.5 


Total 


17.900 
























VII. Kansas City 


























Iowa 


2.000 


65.3 


85.6 


69.0 


85 2 


12.0 


54.2 


41.5 


8.4 


95.9 


2.7 


39.3 


Kansas 


1.800 


69.0 


64.4 


54.7 


88.9 


88 


62.9 


37.0 


8.5 


58.4 


7.9 


29.4 


Missouri 


3,300 


60.3 


66 8 


55.5 


90 0 


9.9 


58 2 


2^.5 


9.2 


76.2 


3.9 


60.1 


Nebraska 


1.600 


43 2 


41.2 


55.7 


62.8 


10.8 


46.6 


44 3 


7 7 


71.0 


6.0 


37.9 


Total 


8.700 
























VIII. Denver 


























Colorado 


2.300 


72.1 


83.1 


44.5 


92.2 


5.5 


69.9 


36.6 


5.4 


53.8 


29.8 


13.9 


Montana 


700 


57.4 


74.6 


70.6 


90.3 


14.9 


51.2 


28.8 


17.1 


87.7 


5.6 


44.2 


North Oakota 


400 


68 1 


80.8 


72.3 


74.7 


18 7 


40.8 


46.0 


4.6 


95.6 


.4 


35.7 


South Dakota 


600 


46.9 


41.3 


79 2 


67.7 


10.1 


60.1 


27.0 


10.9 


85.2 


9.6 


38.1 


Utah 


1.000 


74.1 


75.4 


61.9 


82.1 


8.8 


55.5 


22.7 


14.4 


90.7 


11.0 


38.9 


Wyoming 


400 


59.5 


89.6 


75.7 


95.2 


16.1 


42.1 


30.3 


13.0 


86.5 


17.2 


46.4 


Total 


5.400 
























IX. San Francisco 


























Arizona 


2,700 


61.9 


59.6 


75 0 


71.4 


23.3 


42.4 


36.4 


6.7 


81.8 


35.1 


30.6 


California 


13.100 


66 0 


600 


76.1 


85 8 


10 6 


48.9 


36.3 


7.8 


90 2 


31.8 


28.7 


Guam 


200 


15.0 


10.0 


83 8 


20.0 


11.8 


35.3 


57.5 


12.5 


87.2 


100.0 




Hawaii 


300 


3J2 


26.6 


60.8 


50.5 


8.0 


59.0 


48.2 


5.8 


79.8 


8.8 


25.6 


Nevada 


900 


50.1 


66.6 


48.5 


91.0 


9.5 


57 4 


32.1 


10.8 


82.6 


12.5 


56.2 



American Samoa (2) 

Trust Territory 
of the Pacific (2) 
Total 17.200 
X, Seattle 



Alaska 


700 


54 0 


26 3 


69 9 


78.1 


20,8 


49,4 


32.2 


8.5 


93,4 


,3 


35,6 


Idaho 


900 


67.3 


83.5 


70 3 


8? 6 


15,8 


41,4 


35 0 


70 


36,1 


9,2 


46,5 


Oregon 


1,400 


54.1 


77.1 


82.8 


90.8 


7,3 


58,2 


33,8 


13,5 


92,4 


3,5 


34 6 


Washington 


2.800 


66.4 


60.3 


63.3 


83,9 


10,6 


57,1 


36,3 


10,7 


65,9 


7,6 


49,3 



Total 5.800 



5.700 50.9 

3.400 55.8 

4.800 48.5 

3.000 58 0 

6.400 50.8 

2,700 57.5 
26.000 



44.0 62.7 

53.0 59.4 

50.2 60.6 

68 5 75.1 

43 8 55 6 

54.6 79.1 



71.5 8.6 

80.5 14 0 

77.3 6.5 

77.6 9 6 

69.4 7.2 

77.7 11 7 



49.7 41.9 

40.8 41.3 
64 6 37.3 
47.0 42 5 
53 0 39 3 
47.4 44.5 



6 8 92.4 

10.8 88 0 

10.9 90.4 
8 7 84.2 
7.8 81 3 
5.1 90 1 



10 8 33.6 

3 8 35.7 

6.2 32.2 
5.0 34.0 
3.5 43.4 

5.3 27.6 



Estimated by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Too few reports for reliable estimate. 
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TABLE B-6. Selected characterisfics of persons er/olled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal 
year 1971: Individual referrals, by sex and age 

(Percentage distribution) 



Characteristic 



flumbcr 
Percent 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Sex. 



Age at enrollment 



Mate 

Female 
Disadvantaged 
Poor 

Family income 
Below $2,000 
$2.00O-$3.999 
$4,000 and over 

Head of family 

Pnmary wage earner 

Labor force data: 

Gainfully employed. 
Under 3 years 
3-9 years 
10 years or more 

Pr^traintng status 
Employed 
Underemp'oyed 
Unemployed 
Family farm worker 
Not in labor force 

Unemployed last year: 
Under 15 weens 
15-26 weeks 
27-52 weeks 

Current unemployment: 
Under 15 weeks 
15-26 weeks 
27 weeks or more 

Education' 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-1 1 years 
12 years 
Oyer 12 years 

Age. 

Under 19 years 
19-21 years 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55 years and over 

Race: 

Caucasian 
Negro 

American Indian 
Criental 
Other races 
Spanish surname: Total 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public assistance recTc:ent 

Unemployment insurance claimant 

Unemployment insurance exhaustee 

Handicapped 

Military service: 
Veteran 
Rejectee 

Eltgible for allowance 



Total 


Male 


ema e 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and eve 


14.000 


6.600 


7.400 


2.000 


3.500 


7,400 


1.100 


100 0 


46.9 


53 1 


142 


25 0 


53 1 


7 7 


46 9 


1000 




42 5 


51.1 


47.8 


34 7 


53.1 




100.0 


!)/ «> 


48 9 


52 2 


65 3 


67 6 


66.4 


68 7 


32.8 


75.0 


61 3 


59 5 


68 


64 2 


72.1 


80 S 


73 6 


64.4 


56.4 


_ _ 
29 o 


27 0 


31.8 


31 4 


38 


?5 5 


25 2 


38 0 


36 8 


39.0 


35 0 


3(, 


- 6 


37 9 


32 4 


36 3 


29.3 


33 6 , 


25.; 




36 9 


63 6 


67.3 


604 


23.6 


48.2 




78.0 


76.1 


82 3 


70 6 


38 6 


686 


87.9 


884 


46 9 


41.1 


51.8 


93 9 


79.4 


24.9 


8.1 


36.1 


36.6 


35.7 


6.0 


20.4 


52 7 


26.9 


17.1 


22 2 


12 5 


.1 


.2 


22 4 


64.9 


4 0 


5 1 


3.0 


2 0 


26 


? 0 


50 


19 5 


15 8 


22.7 


18 0 


19 2 




22 3 


73.1 


75 0 


71,5 


75.3 


75.0 


72.1 


70.5 


.2 


.3 


1 


.b 


.2 


.1 


.1 


3.2 


3.3 


2 8 


4.2 


30 


3.3 


2.1 


29.1 


31 8 


26 8 


34.6 


28 8 


27.9 


28 1 


23.9 


27.3 




18.5 


24.1 


25.6 


21 3 


47 0 


40*9 


52 4 


46 9 


47.2 


46.4 


50.7 


48.3 


53 8 


43 0 


57 9 


51.8 


45.1 


40.3 


18.8 


20.6 


17 1 


i5.? 


18.7 




18 6 


32 9 


25 6 


3-J<i 


26 9 


29 5 


35^0 


41.1 


1.7 


d.O 


.*) 


*.o 




2.3 


2.5 


4 1 


5.6 


2./ 


3.5 


2.2 


4.7 


6.3 


26.7 


29.8 




29 4 


26.3 


27.2 


19.8 


60.1 


52.4 


C<'8 


65 8 


64.4 


57.4 


54.0 


74 


92 


S.9 


.3 


6.3 


8.5 


17 4 


i". . 


12. • 




100 0 










27.2 






100.0 






40 . 


43.2 








76.7 




12.< 


11 0 








23.3 




6.3 


4.5 










81 5 


1.4 


1 2 


t 6 








18.5 


71.4 


/0.5 


72.2 


74 1 


65 6 


70 8 




24 3 


24.0 


24.6 


22.1 


30.5 


24.4 


8 4 


2.7 
.4 


3.7 


1.8 


26 


26 


30 


1.6 


.5 


.4 


.3 


2 


.6 


4 


l.t 


1 ? 


1 0 


.9 


1.1 


1.2 


2 


78 


8.7 


7.0 


83 


8.6 


7.4 


7.1 


56.8 


63.9 


49.0 


42.1 


64.1 


57.7 


53.0 


9.4 


10.5 


8.1 


14.3 


10.5 


7.9 


4.5 


33.9 


25.7 


42.9 


43.6 


25.4 


34.4 


42.4 


18.0 


11 4 


23.9 


13.2 


150 


22.0 


94 


124 


17.8 


7.6 


1.6 


7.8 


16.1 


21.5 


2C 


2.8 


1 4 


.3 


.6 


2.6 


6.6 


14.9 


21.0 


9.6 


e 3 


11.1 


17,9 


23.0 


18 5 


37.2 


1.2 


.9 


9.5 


26.3 


25.0 


3.4 


69 


.2 


.7 


5.2 


3.6 


1.5 


91.2 


91.2 


91 3 


93.0 


92.9 


89.6 


93.2 



92 



ERIC 



TABLE 8-7. Selected characteristics of persons enroited in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal 
year 1971: Spanish-surnamed, by sex and age 
(Percentage distribution) 



Age at enrollment 

Charactensttc Total Male Female — " 

Under 19 19 21 22 44 45 and over 



Total 



Number 


19.9C0 


12 400 


7 500 


3. GOG 


5,400 


10.300 


1 200 


Percent 


100 0 


62 1 


37 9 


15 3 


27 1 


516 


6 0 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
















Sex 
















Mate 


62 1 


1000 




00.1 


60 


64 0 


56 3 


Female 


37 9 




100 0 <r 


39 9 


39 1 


36 0 


43.7 


Disadvantaged 


80 5 


78.5 


83 8 


86 7 


82 4 


78 2 


76 6 


Poor 


76 0 


73 5 


80 1 


86 4 


79 3 


71 9 


68 3 


Family tpcome 
















Below S2.0C0 


30 7 


28 4 


34.4 


34.7 


37 3 


26 3 


29.3 


S2.000 $3,999 


39.1 


39 6_^ 


,-38 1 


35.3 


37 2 


41 7 


33.0 


$4,000 and over 


30.3 


32 0 


27 5 


30 0 


25 6 


32 0 


37.7 


Head of family 


58 4 


65.2 


47 0 


22 3 


42.3 


75 3 


80 7 


Primary wage earner 


74.5 


81 2 


63 4 


42 5 


66 1 


86 6 


89 4 


Labor force data 
















GamfuMy employed 
















Under 3 /ears 


48 0 


41 1 


59 8 


92 4 


76 7 


24 7 


10,7 


3-9 yeais 


34.5 


37 5 


29.5 


7 3 


22 7 


49 9 


21 3 


10 years or more 


17 4 


21.4 


10 7 


3 


6 


25 4 


68 0 


Pretrainmg status- 
















Employed 


5 5 


60 


4 5 


1 7 


4 0 


6.3 


10.1 


Underemployed 


i! 6 


11 2 


12.5 


7 0 


10 1 


134 


15 6 


Unemployed 


78 2 


77 4 


79.6 


85 0 


809 


75 6 


71 6 


Family farm worker 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


.1 




Not in labor force 


4.5 


5 3 


3 2 


6 1 


4 7 


4 1 


2 7 


Unemployed last ye^r. 
















Under 1^ weeks 


32 2 


36 7 


24 9 


25 9 


30 5 


35.1 


31.8 


iD-£o weeKS 


24 3 


26 6 


20 C 


22 5 


24.3 


25 0 


22 9 


27 52 weeks 


43 5 


36.7 


54.5 


51 6 


45 2 


39.8 


45.3 


Current unemployment 
















Under 15 weeks 


53.6 


59.1 


44 3 


S2.7 


56 9 


52.5 


50 0 


16 26 weeks 


17.6 


18.2 


16 6 


U' 6 


167 


1? G 


15 2 


t/ wce'\s or more 


28 7 


22.7 


39 2 


30 C 


26 4 


28 9 


8 


Education 
















Under 8 years 


14 9 


17 0 


11.? 


10.2 


79 


18 2 


30.5 


8 years 


10 5 


11.3 


9 2 


11 5 


84 


110 


130 


9-11 years 


37.9 


39 8 


34 8 


54 5 


41.2 


32 9 


23 4 


12 years 


33 0 


28.2 


40 8 


23 4 


40.1 


33 0 


25 0 


Over 12 years 


3 7 


3.7 


38 


3 


24 


5.0 


8.1 


Age. 
















Under 19 years 


15.3 


148 


16.1 


100.0 








19-21 years 


27.1 


26.6 


27 9 




1000 






22-34 years 


40.4 


42.2 


37.3 






78.2 




35-44 years 


11.2 


10.9 


118 






21.8 




45*54 years 


48 


44 


5 5 








79 5 


55 years ano ov^f 


1 2 


1.1 


1.4 








20.5 


Race. * 
















Caucasian 


76.0 


78.0 


73.1 


75 0 


76 6 


76.0 


76.3 


Negro 


10 0 


7.9 


13 2 


12.3 


10.7 


9 1 


89 


American tndtan 


1.0 


1.0 


8 


8 


5 


1.2 


1.2 


Oriental 


3 


.4 


3 




.2 


.4 


.8 


Other races 


12.7 


12 7 


12.6 


12 0 


12 0 


13.2 


12.8 


Spanish surname: Total 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


Mexican Amertcan 


52.0 


53.2 


50.1 


47.4 


55.3 


52.7 


43.1 


Puerto Rican 


22.4 


25.9 


167 


27 8 


25.4 


20 3 


13.1 


Other 


25 6 


20.9 


33.2 


24 7 


19.3 


27.0 


43.8 


Public assistance recipient 


15 5 


12 6 


20.4 


15.1 


10 2 


18 4 


162 


Unemployment msurance claimant 


8.7 


108 


5.3 


1.9 


6.1 


il8 


11 7 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


1.7 


1.9 


1 4 


4 


.9 


2.4 


3.0 


Handicapped 


6 7 


87 


3 6 


3 7 


5.0 


80 


11.3 


Military service. 
















Veteran 


13.8 


21.5 


.4 


1.3 


83 


19 6 


20 4 


heiectee 


4.0 


6.1 


.2 


.6 


5.5 


4.4 


1.0 


Eligible for allowance 


86 5 


87.0 


85.5 


87.5 


87.2 


86.1 


83 8 



TABLE B-8. Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal 
year 1971: Part-time trainees, by sex and a£e 

(Percentage distribution) 



Age at enroliment 



Charactertsttc 



Total 


Male 


Female - 


Under 19 


1^21 


22-4a 


45 and over 


12.800 


7.400 


5.400 


700 


2.100 


7,300 


2.700 


1000 


57.9 


42 1 


54 


162 


57,1 


21 3 


57,9 


100 0 




52 1 


52,3 


59 7 


58.9 


42,1 




100.0 


47,9 


47,7 


40 3 


41.1 


45 3 


40.2 


52 4 


76 5 


65 9 


41.6 


31,5 


36 9 


31 8 


45 7 


69.4 


59 0 


33 6 


21.6 


16.3 


13.9 


19 6 


31 4 


32.1 


13.0 


10.6 


23 9 


206 


28.8 


28 7 


33,9^ 


22.8 


19.1 


59 7 


65 4 


51,6 


40 0 




64.1 


70.5 


70 6 


86 4 


44 6 


26 3 


48 8 


77.0 


79.7 


78 4 


93.6 


53.2 


40 2 


66 0 


83,3 


83.0 


26,6 


18 1 


40.6 


93 5 


71 8 


16 7 


4,5 


33.0 


32 2 


34,3 


C 5 


27,6 


43,4 


13,2 


40.5 


49 7 


25,0 




,6 


39.9 


82 3 


32 2 


41,5 


16 8 


7C 


168 


35,4 


40.9 


27 6 


24 7 


32,3 


15.6 


25 6 


28,2 


30,3 


38 5 


32.8 


47 9 


72,4 


56,5 


35 2 


25.7 


,3 


,4 


,1 


3 


.1 




1 3 


1 4 


.6 


2,8 


4.7 


1,1 


1.1 


1.8 


33.5 


41.7 


24,7 


24 9 


3?0 


35.9 


32.6 


8 


24,8 


18.7 


21 8 


23.5 


22,0 


18 9 


44 6 


33.5 


56.6 


53,3 


44 5 


42,2 


48,5 


47,8 


54 1 


40.3 


46 1 


54 2 


47 5 


38.2 


182 


19,7 


16,4 


18 3 


18.7 


18 5 


16.0 


34,0 


26 3 


43 3 


35 6 


27,1 


34 0 


45 8 


5,0 


66 


2 8 


2,3 


1-6 


4,5 


98 


6.3 


7.5 


4,6 


5 0 


3 2 


5.2 


11.8 


28,9 


30 4 


26 8 


52,9 


31,9 


26*6 


26.6 


464 


41.7 


52,8 


39 5 


53.6 


48 5 


36,8 


13.5 


138 


130 


.3 


9,8 


15,2 


15.0 


5,4 


4,8 


6.1 


1000 








16.2 


14,6 


18.4 




100 0 






39,4 


41.1 


37 0 






68.9 




17.7 


17.8 


17.7 






31.1 


59.7 


12,7 


13.1 


12.2 








86 


8,6 


8 7 








40,3 


63 0 


71.2 


51,6 


56,1 


51 4 


62.9 


73,6 


32,3 


24 4 


43.2 


40,4 


43.9 


31,6 


23,2 


2,3 


2,4 


2,2 


9 


1 8 


2.8 


1.7 


,6 


.4 


.7 




,6 




.3 


1 9 


1.6 


2,2 


2,7 


2,2 




1 2 


11.1 


10,7 


11 7 


168 


14,0 


ll.<^ 


6.2 


59.1 


63,6 


53,5 


57,1 


63,6 


61,0 


4,3,1 


180 


12,9 


24 5 


25,5 


22,7 


16.0 


15,3 


22.9 


23,6 


22.1 


17 3 


13,8 


23 0 


41.7 


9,5 


4.7 


16.1 


11.4 


10.3 


10,8 


4,9 


7.9 


9,9 


4,6 


2.4 


5,9 


86 


9,0 


1.1 


1.4 


.7 


.3 


8 


1 2 


1.6 


5.8 


7 7 


32 


3.4 


50 


5,9 


6,6 


30.8 


47.9 


1.2 


2.9 


13,9 


35,7 


37,6 


3.7 


5.7 


.2 


1 2 


4.7 


3.9 


2.7 


85,1 


81,8 


90 8 


92.0 


84 3 


84,4 


85.7 



Total: 

Number 
Percent 



PERCENT OFTOTAl 



Sex- 



Male 
Female 
Disadvantaged 
Poor 

Family income. 

Below $2,000 

$2.0CO- $3,999 

$4,000 and over 

Head of family 

Primary wage earner 

lat}or force data. 

Gainfully employed. 
Under 3 years 
3-9 years 
10 years or more 

Fretraining status 
Employed 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Family farm worker 
Not tn labor force 

Unempl3y*d last year: 

Under lb weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27-52 weeks 
Current unemployment. 

Under 15 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27 weeks or more 

Education: 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-1 1 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 

Age- 
Under 19 years 
19-21 year-, 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55 years and over 

Race: 

Caucasian 
Negro 

Amer'can Indian 
Oriental 
Other races 

Spanish surname. Total 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public assistance recipient 

Unemployment insurance claimant 

Unemployment insurance exhaustee 

Handicapped 

Military service: 
Veteran 
Retectee 

Eligible (or allowance 



TABLE B-9. Selected charactirtstics of persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projtcts during fiscal 
year t97t: Redevelopment area residents, by sex and age 



(Percentage distribution) 



Chdrsctcnstic 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 19 


at enrollment 
19-21 22-44 


45 and 


Total. 
















Number 


5.400 


3.560 


1.840 


710 


1.310 


3.030 


350 


Percent 


1000 


659 


34.1 


13.1 


24.3 


56.0 


6.5 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
















Sex: 
















Male 


65.9 


100.0 




63.9 


64 6 


67.1 


64.6 


Female 


34.1 




iOO.O 


36.1 


35 4 


32 9 


35.4 


Dif advantaged 


74.9 


74 3 


76.1 


76 6 


79.6 


73.4 


67.7 




70.7 


68 8 


74.4 


73.1 


74. i 


69.5 


64.0 


Family tncome: 


















31.1 


31 2 


30 7 


32 0 


38 6 


28.6 


24.1 




34 2 


32.3 


37.6 


31.8 


3l!9 


35.5 


36.6 


CA OOO Anrf ni#Mr 


34.7 


36 5 


31.6 


36 3 


29.4 


35.9 


39.2 


Head of family 


56.5 


646 


41.0 


20.4 


36 8 


71 0 


78.5 


Primary wage earner 


71.2 


804 


53.4 


38 7 


59.3 


82 .2 


86.0 


Labor force data: 
















Gainfully employed: 
















Under 3 years 


45 4 


38.0 


59.8 


93 4 


78.1 


24.2 


9 0 


3'9 years 


33.7 


35!5 


3o!i 


66 


21.2 


47.4 


17.1 


10 years or more 


21.0 


26.5 


10.1 




.7 


28 4 


73 9 


Pretratntng status: 
















Employed 


7.0 


8.7 


3.7 


2.0 


3.8 


8.3 


18.2 


Underemployed 


9.6 


8 8 


11.1 


9.6 


9.9 


9.7 




U n em ployed 


789 


79.2 


78.3 


84.1 


83!3 


77^0 


68 2 


Family farm worker 


.7 


1.0 




,5 


.2 


.7 


3 4 


Not tn labor force 


3.8 


2 3 


6.8 


3.8 


2.9 


4.3 


2 7 


Unemployed last year: 
















Under 15 weeks 


29.2 


33.1 


21.8 


26.1 


30.1 


29.8 


26.3 


15-26 weeks 


25.9 


28,7 


20 8 


23 0 


25.9 


26.9 


23.7 


27'52 weeks 


44.9 


38.2 


57.4 


50.8 


44.0 


43.3 


50 0 


Current unemployment: 
















Under 15 weeks 


53.4 


59.4 


42.0 


57.6 


57.2 


51.7 


43.2 


15-26 weeks 


17.7 


18.6 


16 0 


14.7 


16.4 


19.1 


17.6 


27 weeks or more 


28.9 


21.9 


42.1 


27 8 


26.4 


29.1 


39.2 


Education: 
















Under 8 years 


10.8 


12.5 


7.5 


7.3 


7.2 


12.1 


20.5 


8 years 


83 


9.4 


6,1 


8.5 


4.5 


9.1 


15.1 


9-11 years 


35.7 


36.1 


34.9 


44.0 


35.8 


34.0 


32.6 


12 years 


40.6 


36 5 


48.7 


39.4 


48.3 


39 3 


26.2 


Over 12 years 


4.6 


5.6 


2.7 


.8 


4.2 


5.5 


5.7 


Age: 
















Under 19 years 


13.1 


12.7 


13.9 


100.0 








19-21 years 


24.3 


23.9 


25.3 




100.0 






22-34 years 


438 


45.1 


41.3 






78.2 




35-44 years 


12.2 


11.9 


12.7 






21.8 




45-54 years 


52 


5.1 


5.4 








79.5 


35yesrsand over 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 








20.5 


Race: 
















Caucasian 


50.8 


54.3 


43.8 


58.9 


49.9 


48.1 


60.5 


Negro 


31 2 


29.3 


35.0 


33.5 


37.1 


29.6 


19.2 


American Indian 


16.2 


14.9 


19.0 


6.3 


11.3 


20 3 


19 2 


Oriental 


.9 


8 


1.0 


.5 


.9 


1.0 


1.1 


Other races 


,9 


.7 


1.2 


.7 


1.0 


1.0 




Spanish surname: Total 


14.4 


14.7 


13.8 


12.4 


18.1 


13.9 


9.2 


Mexican American 


73.8 


73.1 


75.2 


74.7 


76.0 


71.7 


82.1 


Puerto Rican 


16.2 


18.7 


11.0 


18.7 


18.1 


25.8 




Other 


10.0 


8.2 


13.8 


€.7 


5.9 


12.5 


17.9 


Public assistance recipient 


13.9 


8.3 


24.8 


12.0 


12.6 


15.1 


12.3 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


8.9 


11.6 


3.8 


.8 


7.0 


11.7 


8.6 


Unemployment insurance exhaustee 


1.7 


2.0 


1.1 


. .5 


.7 


2.2 


3.6 


Handicapped 


8.4 


10.1 


5.1 


4.4 


8.0 


9.2 


11.3 


MiiiSry service: 
















Veteran 


21.2 


31.0 


.9 


1.6 


8.8 


29.3 


36.1 


Rejectee - 


3.6 


5.2 


.1 


1.0 


5.5 


3.5 


2.0 


Eligible for allowance 


93.4 


95.0 


90.4 


94,2 


94.0 


92.8 


94.7 



TABLE B-10. Selected charactenstics oi perscns enrolled in MOTA tRStitutionai projects durinp. fiscal 
year 1d7t Skills Centers trainees, by sex and age 

'Percentage distribution) 



'out 



PERCENT Of TOTAL 



Below $2,000 
$2.000-$3.999 
$4,000 and over 

Head ol Idmily 

Pr.mary wage earner 

Labor fore? data: 

Ga:nfuUy employed* 
Under 3 years 
3-9 yc£fs 
10 years or more 

Pretidining status 

Employed 

U«d'^r'.mp!oy«d 

Uncmr/^ycd 

Family farm worker 

Not tn labor force 
Unemployed last year: 

Under 15 weeks 

15 26 vtieeks 

27-52 weeks 
Current unemployment 

Under 15 weeks 

iD-ve weeks 

27 weeks or more 

Cdu<:atK>n: 

Under 8 years 
8 yea rs 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Ovor 12 yea's 

Aec: 

Under i9yeais 
19-21 years 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
4b-r»4 years 
55 years and over 

Race: 

Caucastan 
Negro 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other races 
Spanish surname: Total 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public assistance recipient 

Unemployment insurance claimant 

Unemployment insurance exhaustee 

Handicapped 

Military Service. 
Veteran 
Rejectee 

Eligible for allowance 











■ f.e 3t enfoHment 









_ . 
















21 


Z2 -54 


*15 a-'d c i'" 

^ . — _ 


— _ ^ 

'^.900 




if- t 10 


10, '*>J 




4 ITt 




' < KO 


















60.0 


100.0 






602 


602 


46 6 


AOO 




100 0 


'i4 B 


39 8 


39 8 


53.4 












y i * 




' 


».? >i 


' / : 


' '» 


?3 8 


/Of 


h\.'J 


32.2 


30.1 


35.5 


?i 1 


36.2 


30 3 


32 6 


35.9 


34.5 


37.9 


30 1 


33 0 


39 3 


3: ; 


31.9 


354 


26.8 


38 9 


30 8 


30.4 


31 7 


56 6 


55 8 


57 8 


21 8 






72.5 


74 6 


/74 


70 4 


41 6 


64,2 


83.9 


89.9 


50.4 


40 0 


56.9 


94 8 


81 2 


24 8 


8.4 


33 2 


3b,2 


30 3 


49 


18 6 


52 2 


24 1 


!6.3 


18.7 


12.8 


.3 


3 


23 0 


67.6 


2 0 


2 0 


2.0 


1.3 


1 6 • 


2.2 




9,5 


83 


11 2 


83 


8 2 


10.3 


11 8 


85.9 


87.3 


83.0 


87 0 


87.4 


85.2 


82.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 




2.5 


1.8 


3.7 


32 


2.6 


2.3 


20 


27.6 


31.6 


21.4 


24.2 


27.1 


29.3 


25.6 


24.5 


27.5 


19.9 


21.2 


23.9 


26.1 


23.2 


47.9 


40 9 


58.7 


54 5 


49.1 


44.6 


51.3 


48 3 


54.1 


39 0 


49.3 


51. C 


47.1 


41 0 


18.9 


19 8 


17.5 


162 


17.8 


20.3 


20 0 


32.8 


26.0 


43.5 


34.4 


30.7 


32 6 


38.9 


49 


6.1 


3.1 


4.3 


• 2.4 


56 


10.7 


7-5 


89 


5 5 


9 8 


4.8 


7.7 


12.3 


44.1 


47.3 


39 4 


59 0 


45.9 


4o!o 


33.3 


40 0 


34.5 


48.2 


26.7 


44.4 


42.1 


36 4 


:«.5 


3.2 


3 9 


2 


2.5 


45 


7 4 


15 4 


16 7 


13 4 


100.0 








28.7 


28 8 


28 6 




100.0 






38 1 


39.5 


36.1 






78.5 




10 4 


92 


12.2 






21.5 




6.0 


4.5 


8.1 








81.1 


1.4 


1.? 


1.7 








18.9 


44.7 


507 


35.8 


48.5 


39.7 


44 0 


60.3 


51.9 


45 6 


61.1 


48 6 


57.2 


52.1 


35.6 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


.9 


1.1 


1.7 


1 8 


.5 


.5 


.6 


2 


.4 


.6 


1 0 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


13 5 


14.7 


11 6 


16.9 


13.3 


13.1 


9.4 


43.0 


43 0 


42.9 


40 3 


45.0 


43.1 


40.9 


35.3 


38 6 


29.1 


41.1 


40.8 


31.3 


20.1 


21.7 


18.4 


28 0 


18.6 


14.2 


25.7 


39.0 


18.3 


11.7 


28.2 


14 6 


13 9 


22.5 


14.9 


ll.O 


13.3 


7.4 


2.1 


7.6 


14.7 


17.7 


1.9 


22 


1.3 


.1 


.9 


2.6 


5.0 


11.1 


14 2 


6.6 


6.9 


8.3 


12.8 


20 2 


20.1 


32.5 


.8 


28 


11 3 


29.2 


30.6 


3 6 


5.8 


.3 


1.0 


4.8 


4.1 


1.4 


95.6 


97.4 


92.9 


94.8 


96.9 


95.3 


94.1 



TABLE 6>11. Sttected characttristics of persons enrolled In MOTA institutional projects during fiscal 
year 1971: Veterans, by sex and age 
(Percentage distribution) 



Charsctensttc 



Total 



Female 



Male veterans 



Under 30 



Over 30 



ToUl: 

Number 
Percfnt 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Sex: 



Mate 
Female 

Disadvantaged 

Poor 

Family income: 
Below $2,000 
$2,000-$3,999 
$4,000 and over 

Head of family 

Primary wage earner 

Labor force data: 

Gainfully employed: 
Under 3 years 
3-9 years 
10 years or more 

Pret raining status: 
Employed 
Underemployed 
Unemi^yed 
Family farm worker 
NotinlatK)r force 

Unemployed last year. 

Under 1 5 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27*52 weeks 
Current unemployment: 

Under 15 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27 weeks or more 

Education: 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-11 years 
12 years 
Ov^r 12 years 

Age: 

Under 20 years 
20-24 years 
25-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-54 years 
55 years and over 

Race: 

Caucasian 
Negro 

American Indian 
Oriental 
Other races 
Spanish surname* Total 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public assistance recipient 
Unemployment insurance claimant 
Unemployment insurance exhaustee 
Handicapped 
Eligible for allowance 



35<950 
100.0 



98.3 
1.7 

50.9 

47.0 

20 7 
33.7 
55.6 

73.6 

92.9 



17.8 
49.0 
33.3 

7.9 
16.3 
642 
.2 
11.5 

37.8 
27.7 
34 5 

56.4 
20.3 
23.4 

3.1 
6.5 
27.5 
54.0 
8.8 

3.6 
43.2 
16.1 
17.4 
17.9 

1.8 

73,1 
2?.9 

2.5 
.3 

1.2 

8.2 
61.8 
20.6 
17.5 

7.4 
19.7 

3.1 
16.8 
76.1 



35.340 
98.3 



50.9 
46.9 

20 6 
338 
45.7 

73.9 

93,2 



17.6 
49.0 
33.4 

7.9 
16.3 
64.1 
2 

11.5 

38.1 
27.9 
34.0 

56.8 
20 4 
22,9 

3.2 
6.6 
27.8 
538 
8.7 

3.6 
43.5 
16.1 
17.5 
17.6 

1.7 

73.0 
22.9 

2.5 
.3 

1.2 

8.2 
61.9 
20.7 
17.4 

7.3 
19.7 

3.1 
16.9 
76.0 



610 
1..7 



100 0 
52.9 
52.5 

28.7 
30.4 
40.9 

58.7 

74.7 



25.1 
49.5 
25.5 

5.8 
15.4 
71.1 



21.8 
19.0 
59.1 

34.7 
15.5 
49.8 

.4 
1.8 
9.7 
69.2 
18.9 

5.2 
28.2 
14.9 
15.1 
32 8 

38 

76.4 
20.5 
2.7 
.2 
.2 

3.5 
55.6 
11.1 
33.3 

13.2 

16.4 

1.7 

11.8 

77.8 



22.230 
62.9 



49.7 
45.0 

21.8 
38 4 
39.7 
65.7 
90 6 



26.2 
67.3 
6 5 

5.8 
17.9 
62.3 
.1 
13.9 

41.5 
29 0 
29.5 

62.0 
20.3 
17.6 

1 4 

4.3 
27.9 
58.7 

7.7 

5.7 
68.8 
25.5 



71.7 
24.7 

2.0 
.3 

1.3 

8.5 
62.6 
22.0 
15.4 

5.6 
19.8 

2.3 
12.3 
71.5 



13.110 
37.1 



100 0 

53.1 
50.1 

18 4 

26.0 
55.7 

87.9 

97.7 



3.0 
17.7 
79.3 

11.4 
136 
67.1 
.3 
7.6 

32.7 
26.1 
41.2 

48.4 
20 4 
31.2 

6.3 
10.4 
27.6 
45.4 
10.3 



47 4 
47.8 
4.7 

75.4 
19.8 

3.4 
.4 

1.0 

7,8 
60.5 
18.2 
21.3 

10,3 
19,7 
4,7 
24.7 
84.1 



97 



TABLE B-12. Sefectid characteristics of ptrscns enrolled in MDTA on-the-job traininf projects durinf 
fiscal year 1971: By sex and age 
(Percentage distribution) 



Characteristic 



Total: 

Number 
Percent 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Age atenroliment 



Under 19 19-21 22-44 45 and over 



71.700 
100.0 



52.560 
73 3 



Male 
Female 

Disadvantaged 

Poor 

Famiiy income. 
Selow $2,000 
$2.00O-$3.999 
$4,000 and over 

Head of family 

Primary wage earner 

L3tx>r force data: 
Gainfully employed' 
Under3years 
3-9 years 
10 years or more 

Pretratning status: 

Employed 

Underemployed 

Unemployed 

Family farm worKer 

Not in latx)r force 
Unemployed last year: 

Under 15 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27-52 weeks 
Current unemployment* 

Under 15 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27weeksormor« 

Educa^ioa* 

Under 8 years 
8 years 
9-1 1 years 
12 years 
Over 12 years 

Age: 

Under 19 years 
19>21 years 
22-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55 years and over 

Race: 

Caucasian 
Negro 

American Indian 
Onontal 
Other races 
Spanish surname: Total 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Other 

Public i*ssistance recipient 

Unemployment insurance claimant 

Unemployment insurance exhaustee 

Handicapped 

Military service: 
Veteran 
Rejectee 

Eligible for allowance 



19.140 
26.7 



8.530 
11.9 



16.800 
23 4 



38.700 
53.9 



73.3 
26 7 

51 6 

500 

19.9 
28 6 
51 5 

61.5 

73.9 



40 3 
35.0 
24 6 

17.7 
14.6 
648 
.2 
2.6 

44.9 
227 
32.3 

61.8 
15.6 
22.6 

6.7 
8.2 
32.8 
44.2 
8.1 



7.670 
10.7 



1000 




73 7 


74 6 


72.9 


72.1 




100 0 


26 3 


25.4 


27.1 


27 9 


48.7 


59 7 


62.9 


597 


47.9 


39 4 


47.4 


57.4 


61 3 


57.2 


47.1 


36 3 


19.5 


21.0 


28 2 


28 3 


15.7 


13.8 


27.8 


31.1 


25.6 


31.1 


29.3 


23.8 


52.7 


47 9 


46.3 


40 6 


55.1 


62.4 


70 4 


37.3 


26 4 


45.9 


72.5 


79 8 


837 


47.1 


44 8 


65 2 


81.9 


85.1 


35.6 


53.7 


92.3 


71.0 


21.9 


7.7 


36.2 


31.9 


7.5 


27 5 


49.0 


119 


28 2 


14.4 


2 


7 


29.1 


804 


20.1 


11.3 


7.7 


10 6 


20 3 


32.2 


148 


14 3 


13.0 


12 6 


15.6 


162 


62.8 


70.4 


73.2 


73.7 


61.9 


50.1 


.2 


1 


.2 


2 


.2 


3 


2.1 


3.9 


59 


29 


20 


1 2 


50.4 


30.2 


38.7 


42.7 


477 


44.8 


24 0 


19 0 


19.6 


22 2 


23.3 


24.9 


25.6 


50.8 


41.7 


35.1 


29 0 


30.3 


68.3 


44.4 


608 


62.8 


52.0 


59 5 


15 7 


15.3 


13.1 


14.9 


16.2 


17.7 


16.0 


40 2 


26 1 


22.2 


21.9 


22.8 


7.2 


5.2 


3.0 


2.9 


7.4 


15.2 


84 


7.8 


5.2 


4.4 


8.5 


18.5 


32.4 


34.2 


44.4 


33 0 


31.4 


27.1 


43 7 


45.5 


46 1 


49.6 


43.7 


32.4 


8.4 


7.4 


1.3 


10.V> 


90 


68 



11.9 


12.0 


11.7 


100.0 








23.4 


23 8 


22 3 




100.0 






41.8 


42.5 


39.6 






77.4 




12.2 


11.1 


15.2 






22.6 


71.1 


7.6 


7.4 


8.3 








3.1 


3.2 


30 








28.9 


660 


69.6 


56.3 


68.1 


63.6 


64.9 


74.6 


29.0 


25 5 


38.7 


28.6 


31.9 


29.3 


21.4 


2.6 


2.3 


3.2 


1.5 


2.3 


3.1 


2.0 


7 


.7 


.4 


A 


.6 


.7 


.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


20 


1.3 


12.4 


12.5 


12.3 


11.9 


13.7 


12.8 


8.4 


52.3 


53.5 


49.0 


57.5 


58.7 


49.2 


44.9 


25.5 


24 9 


27.1 


23.9 


24.1 


27.3 


197 


22.2 


21.6 


2J.8 


186 


17.2 


23.5 


35.5 


5.3 


3.5 


10.2 


4.5 


4.4 


6.2 


3.1 


7.9 


9.2 


4.3 


1.5 


7 2 


9.1 


11.1 


1.1 


1.1 


.9 


.2 


.7 


1.2 


2.2 


8.1 


9.1 


5.4 


7.3 


7 4 


8.2 


10.3 


26 8 


35.8 


.8 


1.6 


12.8 


35 5 


41.8 


4.9 


6.4 


.6 


2.2 


68 


5.1 


2.6 


17.4 


19.9 


10.1 


21.2 


22.8 


16.0 


7.9 



TABLE B-13. Selected characteristics of persons enrolled in MDTA on*the-job training projects during 

fiscal year 1971: By years of school completeU 

(Percentage distribution) 

Years of School Completed 

Characteristic Total 



1-4 5-7 8 9-11 12 &over 



Total reporting education 


100.0 


1.4 


5.2 


8.2 


32.7 


52.5 


Male 


100.0 


1.5 


5.6 


8.3 


32.3 


52.3 


Female 


100.0 


.8 


4.3 


7.8 


34.0 


53.1 


Race: 


100.0 


1.4 


5.1 


8.1 


32.7 


52.6 


Caucasian 


100.0 


1.0 


5.3 


9.2 


29.9 


54.4 


Negro 


100.0 


1.7 


4.4 


5.4 


38.3 


50.2 


American Indian 


100.0 


.8 


5.3 


10.2 


41.8 


41.9 


Oriental 


100.0 


4.2 


7.2 


4.9 


21.3 


62.4 


Other 


100.0 


7.0 


12.0 


10.6 


31.9 


38.4 


Spanish surname: 


ICO.O 


4.0 


11.6 


11.0 


34.9 


38.5 


Mexican American 


100.0 


4.5 


13.4 


9.2 


34.8 


38.1 


Puerto Rican 


100.0 


4.4 


12.0 


15.0 


39.4 


29.2 


Other 


100.0 


2.4 


7.1 


10.4 


30.1 


50.0 


Age: 














Under 19 


100.0 


.3 


3.0 


5.9 


47.4 


43.5 


19-21 


100.0 


.3 


2.3 


4.3 


34.1 


59.0 


22-44 


100.0 


1.4 


5.7 


8.2 


31.1 


53.6 


45-64 


100.0 


4.1 


11.0 


18.5 


27.1 


39.4 


65 and over 


100.0 


6.7 


10.3 


18.6 


26.5 


37.9 


Male veteran 


100.0 


,5 


3.0 


7.4 


26.7 


62.4 


Handicapped 


100.0 


2.0 


7.5 


10.8 


30.7 


49.0 
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TABLE C-1. Persons arirolled in MDTA Institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major occupa* 

clonal category, selected occupations, and sex 
(Percentage distribution) 



Precentage distribution 

Major occupational category Number 

and selected occupations » j^^^^ jotal ^/laie Female 



Total enroUees #* 


155.600 


100.0 








Nonoccupational training and occupation not reported 


33,600 


21.6 








Total reporting occupational skill training 




78.4 


1 rxrx rx 


1 nn o 

1 UU.vf 


1 r\r\ r\ 


Professional, technical, and managerial occupations 


20,500 


13.2 


16.8 


10.6 


26.6 


Architectural and engineering (draftsmen) 


6,500 


4.2 


5.3 


6.8 


3.4 


Medicine and health 


11,200 


7.2 


9.2 


1.4 


21.5 


Clerical and sales occupations 


26,700 


17.2 


22.0 


4.7 


49.4 


Stenography, typing, filing, and related work 


16.000 


10.3 


13.3 


1.3 


32.4 


Computing and account recording 


8,700 


5.6 


7.4 


2.7 


12.0 


Service occupations 


15,600 . 


10.0 


12.7 


7.8 


20.6 


Food and beverage preparation and service 


4,200 


2.7 


3.4 


3.2 


3.7 


Barbering, cosmetology, and related service 


2,300 


1.5 


1.9 


(1) 


3.7 


Miscellaneous personal service (nurses aide and 










11/1 


health attendants) 


6,400 


4.1 




1.3 


Protective service 


1,200 


.8 


1.0 


1.6 


(1) 


Farming, fishing, forestry, and related occupations 


1,500 


1.0 


1.2 


2.0 


.1 


Processing occupations 


500 


.3 


.4 


.6 


.1 


Machine trades occupations 


22,700 


14.6 


18.7 


30.1 


.5 


Metal machining 


6,800 


4.4 


5.6 


9.0 


(1) 


Mechanics and machinery repairmen 


14,500 


9.4 


11.8 


19.3 


(1) 


Bench work occupations 


4,700 


3.0 


3.8 


4.7 


2.3 


Assembly and repair of electrical equipment 


2,600 


1.7 


2.1 


3.2 


(1) 


Fabrication and repair of textile, leather, and 










1.7 


related products 


1,200 


.8 


1.0 


(1) 


Structural work occupations 


25,400 


16.4 


20.9 


33.9 


.2 


Metal fabricating 


4,500 


2.9 


3.7 


5.9 


(1) 


Welders, flame cutters, and related occupations 


10,700 


6.9 


8.8 


14.3 


(1) 


Electrical assembling, installing, and repairing 


3,100 


2.0 


2.6 


4.2 


(1) 


Painting, plastering, waterproofing, cementing 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


1.1 


(1) 


Excavating, grading, paving, and related work 


(1) 


(1) 


CD 


(1) 


(1) 


Construction work, not elsewhere classified 


3,700 


2.4 


3.1 


5.1 


(1) 


Structural work, not elsewhere classified 


1,700 


1.1 


1.4 


2.3 


(1) 


Miscellaneous occupations 


4,400 


2.8 


3.5 


5.6 


.2 


Motor freight transportation 


1,600 


1.0 


1.3 


2.0 


(1) 


Production and distribution of utilities 












( water purification, sewage and waste disposal) 


2,000 


1.3 


1.6 


2.6 


(1) 



* Data are shown separately only for those occupations within each major occupational category with 1 percent or 



more of the trainees. 
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TABLE C-2. Persons enroiied in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major occupa* 

tlonal category, sex, race, and Spanish surname 

(Percentage distribution) 



Total 



Sex Race Spanish surname 



Major occupational ^^^^^^ q^^^^ Race not Mexican Puerto 

category ^^^^ Female slap Negro races ^ reported Total American Rican Other 



Total reporting 
occupation 


100.0 


61.4 


38.6 


61.5 


Professional, technical, 
and managerial 


100.0 


53.8 


61.2 


67.7 


Clerical and sales 


100.0 


13.2 


86.8 


54.7 


Service 


100.0 


37.6 


62.4 


53.0 


Farming, fishing, and 
forestry 


100.0 


95.9 


4.1 


70.1 


Processing occupations 


100.0 


91.4 


8.6 


38.0 


Machine trades 


100.0 


98.9 


1.1 


66.5 


Bench work 


100.0 


76.4 


23.6 


54.1 


Structural work 


100.0 


99.6 


.4 


63.0 


Miscellaneous 
occupations 


100.0 


98.2 


1.8 


75.4 



31.5 


4.0 


3.0 


10.6 


5.6 


2.3 


2.7 


25.5 


3.9 


2.8 


12.0 


6.7 


2.4 


2.8 


39.0 


^3.9 


2.3 


9.9 


5.0 


.9 


4.0 


39.5 


4.4 


3.0 


9.5 


4.8 


2.1 


2.6 


14.0 


7.9 


8.0 


27.4 


19.8 


6.3 


1.2 


33.7 


1.1 


27.1 


31.1 


1.1 


29.1 


.9 


26.7 


3.7 


3.0 


11.7 


6.5 


2.8 


2.3 


38.3 


4.1 


3.4 


12.2 


6.1 


3.8 


2.4 


29.8 


4.0 


3.1 


8.6 


4.0 


2.7 


1.9 


18.5 


3.7 


2.3 


8.5 


6.2 


.7 


1.5 



Total reporting 
occupation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical, 
and managerial 


16.8 


10.6 


26.6 


18.5 


13 S 


16.5 


15.8 


18.9 


20.1 


17.6 


17.8 


Clerical and sales 


22.0 


4.7 


49.4 


19.6 


27.2 


21.7 


16.8 


20.5 


19.7 


8.7 


32.6 


Service 


12.7 


7.8 


20.6 


11.0 


16.0 


14.1 


12.9 


11.4 


11.0 


11.6 


12.2 


Farming, fishing, and 
forestry 


1.2 


1.9 


.1 


1.4 


.6 


2.4 


3.3 


3.2 


4.4 


3.4 


.6 


Processing occupations 


.4 


.6 


.1 


.2 


.4 


.1 


3.6 


1.2 


* 


5.0 


.1 


Machine trades 


18.7 


30.1 


.5 


20.2 


15.8 


17.1 


18.8 


20.5 


21.8 


22.4 


16.2 


Bench work 


3.8 


4.7 


2.3 


3.3 


4.6 


3.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


6.2 


3.4 


Structural work 


20.9 


33.9 


.2 


21.4 


19.S 


20.8 


21.7 


17.0 


15.0 


M.l 


15.1 


Miscellaneous 
occupations 


3.5 


5.6 


.2 


4.3 


2.1 


3.3 


2.7 


2.8 


3.9 


1.1 


2.0 



* As defined In the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, (third edition), U.S. Department of Labor 

2 Includes; American Indians 2.4 percant; Orientals 0.4 percent; and al! other minority races 1.2 percent. 

* Less than .05 percent. 
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TABLE Persons enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major occupa- 
tional category and selected characteristics 

(Percentage distribution) 



Underemployed Years of school completed Age at enrollment 
Dis- 



Major occupa- 
tional category 


Total 


advan- 
taged 


Handf- 
capped 


Total 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


8 and 
under 


9-11 


12and 
over 


Not re- 
ported 


Under 

✓ ' 


22-M 45and Notre- 
er ported 


Total reporting 
occupation 


100.0 


59.8 


11.6 


15.2 


8.6 


6.6 


3.9 


38.3 


57.3 


.5 


34.7 


56.0 


9.0 


.3 


Professional, 
technical, & 
managerial 


100.0 


53.4 


9.6 


24.3 


6.9 


17.4 


2.6 


22.9 


73.9 


.6 


30.0 


56.4 


13.1 


.5 


Clerical and 
sales 


100.0 


65.9 


9.8 


14.3 


2.9 


11.5 


1.0 


29.5 


69.1 


.4 


38.5 


52.6 


8.6 


.3 


Service 


100.0 


66.8 


10.0 


13.4 


4.7 


8.8 


4.6 


47.9 


46.9 


.5 


32.9 


54.2 


12.4 


.4 


Farming, fishing, 
forestry 100.0 


79.5 


11.8 


12.5 


12.3 


.2 


24.0 


42.6 


31.9 


1.6 


26.5 


52.6 


20.6 


.3 


Processing 
occupations 


100.0 


64.0 


21.7 


10.0 


9.4 


.6 


7.7 


38.9 


52.6 


.9 


32.6 


60.3 


6.: 


.3 


Machine trades 


100.0 


59.4 


14.6 


12.0 


" il.9 


.1 


4.7 


47.0 


47.8 


.4 


39.1 


55.4 


5.2 


.2 


Bench work 


100.0 


57.4 


13.5 


14.4 


13.0 


1.3 


4.8 


37 6 


57.1 


.4 


30.6 


59.5 


9.6 


.2 


Structural work 


100.0 


57.0 


13.0 


12.5 


12.4 




5.4 


46.7 


47.4 


.4 


36.2 


57.9 


5.6 


.3 


Miscellaneous 
occupations 


100.0 


39.9 


9.5 


19.6 


19.4 


.2 


3.8 


35.3 


60.3 


.6 


13.7 


69.5 


16.4 


.3 



Total reporting 
occupation 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, 
technical, & 
managerial 


16.8 


15.0 


13.9 


13.5 


26.8 


44.0 


11.3 


10.0 


21.6 


20.3 


14.5 


16.9 


24.3 


23.3 


Clerical and 
sales 


22.0 


24.2 


18.7 


7.4 


20.7 


37.9 


5.6 


16.9 


26.5 


19.4 


24.4 


20.7 


20.9 


21.9 


Service 


12.7 


14.? 


li.l 


6.9 


11.2 


16.8 


15.1 


15.9 


10.4 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


17.5 


14.7 


Farming, fishing, 
forestry 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.8 


1.0 


« 


7.6 


1.4 


.7 


4.1 


.9 


1.2 


2.8 


1.0 


Processing 
occupations 


.4 


.4 


.7 


.4 


.3 


« 


.8 


.4 


.4 


.7 


.4 


.4 


.3 


.3 


Machine trades 


18.7 


18.5 


23.6 


25.9 


14.7 


.3 


22.7 


22.9 


15.6 


16.7 


21.1 


18.5 


10.8 


13.4 


Bench work 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


5.8 


3.6 


.8 


4.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


4.1 


2.7 


Structural work 


20.9 


19.9 


23.5 


30.3 


17.1 


« 


28.9 


25.5 


17.3 


18.7 


21.8 


21.6 


12.9 


19.2 


Miscellaneous 
occupations 


3.5 


2.3 


2.9 


8.0 


4.5 


.1 


3.5 


3.2 


3.7 


4.5 


1.4 


4.4 


6.4 


3.4 



* Less than .05 percent. 
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TABLE M e veterans enroHed in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major 

or^*«qationai category, race, and Spanish surname 

(Percentage distribution) 



Major occupationai 
category 






Race 








Spanish surname 




Total 


Caucasian 


Negro 


Other 
races 


Race not 
reported 


1 oiai 


Mexican 
Americar 


Puerto 
Rican 


uiner 


Total reporting occupation 


100.0 


72.4 


21.9 


3.7 


2.1 


7.0 


4.2 


1.4 


1.3 


Professional, technical, 
and managerial 


100.0 


73.7 


19.7 


3.4 


3.2 


9.0 


6.3 


1.6 


1.0 


Clerical and sales 


100.0 


69.8 


24.4 


4.4 


1.4 


6.1 


O.iJ 


1 .o 


1.3 


Service 


100.0 


69.5 


24.4 


4.0 


2.0 


7.3 




1./ 


1.6 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


100.0 


79.8 


9.9 


9.5 


.8 


12.2 


lift 




.4 


Processing occupations 


100.0 


46.4 


17.9 


.9 


34.8 


37.5 


1.8 


"^R 7 

OiJ. / 




Machine trades 


100.0 


72.6 


22.2 


3.2 


1.9 


6.8 




1 

1 .o 


1.2 


Bench work 


100.0 


68.6 


25.3 


3.3 


2.7 


9.9 


1 


O "7 


1.1 


Structural work 


100,0 


71.6 


23.1 


4.0 


1.3 


5.8 


0. 1 


i.U 


1.6 


Miscellaneous occupations 


100.0 


80.7 


14.4 


2.7 


2.2 


6.2 




c. 

.o 


1.1 


Total r^'^orting occupation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical, 
and managerial 


10.1 


10.3 


9.1 


9.3 


15.9 


13.0 


15.2 


11.3 


7.7 


Clerical and sales 


5.8 


5.6 


6.4 


7.0 


3.9 


5.1 


4.9 


5.2 


5.6 


Service 


7.8 


7.5 


8.7 


8.5 


7.7 


8.2 


7.4 


9.4 


9.1 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


1.2 


1.3 


.6 


3.2 


.5 


2.1 


3.4 




.3 


Processing occupations 


.5 


.3 


.4 • 


.1 


8.8 


2.8 


.2 


12.9 




Machine trades 


28.7 


28.9 


29.1 


25.4 


27.2 


27.9 


29.0 


26.5 


25.9 


Bench work 


4.6 


4.4 


5.3 


4.2 


6.1 


6.6 


6.7 


8..7 


3.8 


Structural work 


33.8 


33.4 


35.5 


3C.7 


22.0 


27.8 


25.2 


22.9 


41.3 


Miscellaneous occupations 


7.5 


8.3 


4.9 


5.5 


7.9 


6.6 


>.9 


3.2 


6.3 



ERIC 
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TABLE C-5. Male veterans enrolled in MDTA Institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major 
occupational category, years of school confipleted, and age 

(Percentage distribution) 



Years of school completed Age at enrollment 



Major occupational 
category 


Total 


8 and 
under 


9-11 


12 and 
over 


Not 
reported 


Under 
22 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Not 
reported 


Total reporting occupation 


100.0 


2.7 


32.4 


64.4 


.4 


12.5 


76.1 


11.1 


.3 


Professional, technica!, 
and managerial 


100.0 


1.3 


18.6 


79.4 


.C 


10.5 


75.8 


13.1 


.6 


Clerical and sales 


100.0 


.2 


15.2 


84.1 


.4 


15.2 


78.3 


5.8 


.7 


Service 

• 


100.0 


2.6 


32.2 


64.8 


.4 


13.5 


72.7 


13.3 


.4 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


100.0 


11.5 


42.7 


45.4 


.4 


3.8 


69.1 


27.1 




Processing occupations 


100.0 


.9 


24.1 


74.1 


.9 


8.0 


84.8 


7.1 


.... 


Machine trades 


100.0 


3.0 


36.6 


60.1 


.4 


14.0 


76.4 


9.2 


.4 


Bench work 


100.0 


3.0 


21.9 


74.7 


.4 


9.9 


76.7 


13.3 


.1 


Structural work 


100.0 


3.0 


37.7 


58.9 


.4 


13.5 


76.5 


9.8 


.3 


Miscellaneous occupatioris 


100.0 


3.0 


30.4 


65.9 


.6 


4.9 


75.5 


19.5 


.1 


Total reporting occupation 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Professional, technical, 
and managerial 


10.1 


4.8 


5.8 


12.5 




8.5 


10.1 


11.9 




Clerical and sales 


5.8 


.5 


2.7 


7.6 




7.0 


6.0 


3.0 




Service 


7.8 


7.4 


7.7 


7.8 




8.4 


7.4 


9.3 




Farming, fishing, forestry' 


1.2 


5.2 


1.6 


.9 




.4 


1.1 


3.0 




Processing occupations 


.5 


.2 


.4 


.6 




.3 


.6 


.3 




Machine trades 


28.7 


31.4 


32.4 


26.8 




3?.2 


28.9 


23.9 




Bench work 


4.6 


5.2 


3.1 


5.4 




3.7 


4.7 


5.5 




Structural work 


33.8 


37.1 


39.2 


30.9 




36.5 


33.9 


29.8 




Miscellaneous occupations 


7.5 


8.3 


7.0 


7.7 




2.9 


7.4 


13.2 
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TABLE C-6. Male veterans enrolled in MDTA institutional projects during fiscal year 1971: By major 

occupational category and selected occupations 



Major occupational category and 
selected occupations^ 




Percentage 
distribution ^ 


Total male uptprans 

Nonoccupational training, rncluding no skill reported 
Occuoational ^kill training renort^d 




ivJU.U 

13.4 
oo.o 


Total male veterans reporting occupation of training 
Professional, technical, and managerial occupations 
Architecture and engineering occupations 
Occupations in medicine and health 


5.6 
1.6 


100.0 
10.0 


Clerical and sales occupations 

Stenography, typing, office machine occupations 
Computing and account recording 


1.4 

3.7 


5.8 


Service occupations 

Food and beverage preparation 
Miscellaneous personal service (health service) 
Protective services 


2.8 
1.3 
2.7 


7.8 


Farming, fishing, forestry, and related occupations 




1.2 


Processing occupations 




.5 


MArhinp traHoc nrninAtinriQ 

Metal machining 

Mechanics and machinery repairmen 


8.7 
18.9 


2o./ 


Bench work occupations 

Assembly and repair of electrical equipment 


3.3 


4.6, 


Structural work occupations 
Metal fabricating 
Welders 

Electrical assembling, installing ,and repairing 
Painting, plastering, waterproofing, and cementing 
Excavating, grading, paving, and related work 
Construction work, not elsewhere classified 
Structural work, not elsewhere classified 


4.8 
14.7 
4.4 
1.6 
1.0 
5.1 
2.1 


33.8 


Miscellaneous occupations 
Motor freight transportation 
Water purification, sewage, and work disposal 


2.7 
3.6 


7.5 



* Data are shown in left column only for those occupations in each major occupational category with 1 percent or more 
of the trainees. 
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TABLE D-1. Median earnings and percentage distribution of posttraining hourly earnings of employed 
MDTA institutional graduates enrolled during calendar year 1970, by major occupational group and 

selected occupations 

Employed graduates^ Posttraining earnings (percentage distribution) 

Less $3,00 
Total Percent Median than $1,25- $1,50- $1,75- $2,00- $2 25- $2,50- and 

earnings Total $1,25 1,49 1.74 1,99 2,24 2,49 2,99 over 



Occupational group and 
selected occupations 
of training 



Total reporting posttraining 



earnings and occupation 
of training 


8,605 


100,0 


$2.20 


100.0 


Professional, technical, 
and managerial 
Nurses 


624 
74 


7,3 
,9 


(2) 
2.70 


100.0 
100.0 


Clerical and sales 
occupations 
Typists 
Clerks 


1,677 
178 
187 


19,5 
2,1 
2,2 


2.11 
2.10 
2.17 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Service occupations 
' ospital attendants 
,-ood preparation and 
services 


2,174 
407 

162 


25,3 
4,7 

1,9 


2.02 
2.12 

1.98 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Farm, fishery, and forestry 
occupations 


242 


2,8 


2.06 


100.0 


Processing occupations 


322 


3.7 


2:23 


100.0 


Machine trades occupations 
Production machine 

operator 
Auto mechanics 


746 

39 
123 


8,7 

.5 
1.4 


2.46 

1.38 
2.48 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Bench work occupations 
Electronic assemblers 


650 
40 


7.6 
.5 


2.10 
2.30 


100.0 
100.0 


Structural v\^ork occupations 
Welders 


8^3 
108 


9.6 
1.3 


2.67 
2.69 


100.0 
100.0 


Miscellaneous occupations 


1,347 


15.7 


2.34 


100.0 



1.3 


2.0 


16.9 


14 3 


18.9 


11.1 


15.6 


19.8 


.5 


.8 


5.4 
2.7 


5.8 
5.4 


10.6 
12.2 


6.7 
10.6 


14.4 
47.3 


55.8 
21.6 


1.0 
.5 


1.9 
1.1 
1.1 


18.8 
21.9 
12.8 


17.9 
18.0 
16.6 


24.1 
23.6 
27.3 


13.8 
14.6 
15.5 


14.2 
18.0 
18.7 


8.2 
2.8 
7.5 


2.3 
.5 


3.4 
1.7 


24.2 
20.4 


18.5 
18.4 


19.2 
18.7 


10.5 
15.0 


11.7 
17.0 


10 2 
8.4 


1.9 


4.3 


24.7 


21.0 


21.0 


7.4 


io.5 


9,3 


2.5 


4.1 


21.9 


16.5 


19.8 


10.7 


14.9 


9,5 


1.2 


2.8 


17.4 


14.6 


15.5 


14.6 


16.] 


17,7 


.6 


1.5 


9.5 


10.1 


17'.0 


13.3 


19.2 


28,8 


2.6 
.8 


2.6 
1.6 


5.1 
14.6 


5.1 
7.3 


28.2 
14.6 


12.8 
12.2 


23.1 
21.1 


20,5 
27,6 


1.5 


1.8 


20.6 
12.5 


17.2 
10.0 


21.5 
25.0 


10.5 
12.5 


16.2 
22.5 


10,6 
17,5 


.8 


.7 


8.5 
4.6 


7.9 
8.3 


15.3 
17.6 


10.3 
12.0 


19.3 
19.4 


37,1 
38.0 


.7 


1.3 


14.6 


11.5 


18.3 


9.4 


19.9 


24.2 



1 Includes only those employed graduates reporting both occupation of training and posttraining earnings. 

2 55.8 percent received a wage of $3.00 or more an hour, actual amounts not recorded. 
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TABLE D-2. Comparison of pretraining and posttraining earnings' of a sample of MDTA institutional 

graduates enrolled during calendar year 1970 



Posttrafning earnings 

Straight-time average 



hourly earnings Lessthan $1.25- $1.50- $1.75- $2.00- $2.25- $2.50- $3.00and 

before trainings jotal $1.25 1.49 1.74 1.99 2.24 2.49 2.99 over 



Total number 


9,054 


125 


175 


1,536 


1,325 


1,753 


1,003 


1,400 


1,737 


Less than $1.25 


862 


42 


45 


282 


164 


131 


76 


73 


49 


$1.25-$1.49 


1,003 


18 


56 


313 


203 


18b 


76 


88 


61 


$1 50- 1.74 


2,033 


31 


42 


533 


400 


466 


198 


219 


144 


$V75- 1.99 


1,188 


7 


15 


169 


274 


290 


155 


155 


123 


5,2.00- 2.24 


1,336 


13 


9 


121 


146 


358 


208 


256 


225 


V>2.25- 2.49 


563 


2 


2 


35 


55 


102 


114 


133 


120 


$2 50- 2.99 


928 


6 


5 


47 


49 


114 


102 


302 


303 


$3.00 and over 


1,141 


6 


1 


36 


34 


104 


74 


174 


712 



Percentage d-stribution of earnings after training of persons in each pretraining earnings group: 



Total 


100.0 


1.4 


1.9 


17.0 


14.6 


19.4 


11.1 


15 5 


19.2 


Less than $1.25 


100.0 


- 4.9 


5.2 


32.7 


19.0 


15.2 


8.8 


8.5 


5.7 


$1.25-$1.49 


100.0 


1.8 


5.6 


31.2 


20.2 


18.7 


7.6 


8.8 


6.1 


$1.50- 1.74 


100.0 


1.5 


2.1 


26.2 


19.7 


22.9 


9.7 


10.8 


7.1 


$1.75- 1.99 


100.0 


.6 


1.3 


14.2 


23.1 


24.4 


13.0 


13.0 


10.4 


$2.00- 2.24 


100 0 


1.0 


.7 


9.1 


10.9 


26.8 


15.6 


19.2 


16.8 


$2.25- 2.49 


100.0 


.4 


.4 


6.2 


9.8 


18.1 


20.? 


23.6 


21.3 


$2.50- 2.99 


100.0 


.6 


.5 


5.1 


5.3 


12.3 


11.0 


32.5 


32.7 


$3.00 and over 


100.0 


.5 


.1 


3.2 


3.0 


9.1 


6.5 


15.2 


62.4 



Percentage distribution of pretraining earnings of persons in each posttraining earnings group: 



Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than $1.25 


9.5 


33.6 


25.7 


18.4 


12.4 


7.5 


7.6 


5.2 


2.8 


$1.25-$1.49 


11.1 


14.4 


32.0 


20.4 


15.3 


10.7 


7.6 


6.3 


3.5 


$1.50- 1.74 


22.5 


24.8 


24.0 


34.7 


30.2 


26.6 


19.7 


15.6 


8.3 


$1.75- 1.99 


13.1 


5.6 


8.6 


11.0 


20.7 


16.5 


15.5 


11.1 


7.1 


$2.00- 2.24 


14.8 


10.4 


5.1 


7.9 


11.0 


20.4 


20.7 


18.3 


13.0 


$2.25- 2.49 


6.2 


1.6 


1.1 


2.3 


4.2 


5.8 


11.4 


9.5 


6.9 


$2.50- 2.99 


10.2 


4.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3.7 


6.5 


10.2 


21.6 


17.4 


$3.00 and over 


12.6 


4.8 


.6 


2.3 


2.6 


5.9 


7.4 


12.4 


41.0 



Includes only those employed graduates reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
Earnings on last regular job. 
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TABLE D-3. Posttraining and pretraining earnings of a sample of employed MDTA institutional graduates 
enrolled during calendar year 1970, by sex and race 



Total trainees* Caucasian Negro Other races 

Straight-time average 



hourly earnings y^^g, j^g,g Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 



Total reporting 

earnings 2 9,054 4.578 

Percent 100.0 50.6 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Posttraining hourly earnings: 



Less than $1.25 


1.4 


.9 


$1.25-$1.49 


1.9 


1.0 


$1.50- 1.74 


17.0 


10.7 


$1.75- 1.99 


14.6 


9.5 


$2.00- 2.24 


19.4 


17.0 


$2.25- 2.49 


11.1 


10.8 


$2.50- 2.99 


15.5 


20.0 


$3.00 and over 


19.2 


30.0 


Median earnings 


$2.20 


$2.49 



Pretraining hourly earnings: 



Less than $1.25 


9.5 


4.9 


$1.25-$1.49 


11.1 


6.4 


$1.50- 1.74 


22.5 


16.0 


$1.75- 1.99 


13.1 


12.0 


$2.00- 2.24 


14.8 


16.9 


$2.25- 2.49 


6.2 


7.9 


$2.50- 2.99 


10.2 


14.4 


$3.00 and over 


12.6 


21.5 


Median earnings 


$1.88 


$2.16 



4,476 


5.566 


3,176 


2,390 


2,793 


49.4 


61.5 


57,1 


42,9 


30,8 


1.9 


1.4 


1.0 


2.0 


1.3 


2.8 


1,6 


.9 


2,5 


2,7 


23.3 


15.2 


10.2 


21.9 


20.5 


19.8 


13.9 


9,1 


20,3 


16.9 


21,8 


18,3 


16.7 


20,5 


20.6 


il.3 


9.9 


9.5 


10,5 


12,0 


10.8 


15,9 


20,0 


10,5 


14.4 


8.2 


23,7 


32.6 


11,8 


11.6 


$2.03 


$2,24 


$2.56 


$2,04 


$2,10 


14.3 


8.7 


4.3 


14.6 


10.5 


15.8 


10,1 


6,0 


15.6 


12.6 


29.0 


20.1 


14.6 


27.4 


26,7 


14.3 


12.1 


11.1 


13.5 


15.6 


12.5 


14,9 


16,8 


12.3 


14.1 


4.5 


6.8 


8.2 


5.1 


5.5 


6.1 


11.4 


14.9 


6,9 


8,5 


3.5 


15.8 


24.2 


4.6 


6.5 


$1.67 


$1.98 


$2,21 


$1.68 


$1,75 



941 


1,852 


315 


172 


143 


33,7 


66.3 


3.5 


54,6 


45,4 


.5 


1,6 


1,6 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


3,5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


13,0 


24.3 


17,8 


14.0 


22.4 


12.8 


19.0 


15.6 


9.3 


23.1 


15.4 


23,2 


21,3 


16,9 


26.6 


10,4 


12.9 


9,8 


7.6 


12.6 


19,9 


11,6 


15.6 


20,3 


9.8 


26,7 


3,9 


16.8 


28.5 


2,8 


$2.42 


$2.02 


$2.16 


$2,46 


$2,02 


3,8 


13.8 


7.3 


5.8 


9.1 


6,0 


15,9 


13.3 


9,9 


17.5 


19.7 


30.2 


30.5 


19.8 


43,4 


14.9 


16.1 


9.8 


12,2 


7.0 


16,5 


12,9 


13,7 


13.4 


14,0 


8,6 


4.0 


3,5 


4.7 


2.1 


15.1 


5.1 


7.9 


11.6 


3,5 


15.3 


2.1 


14.0 


22,7 


3.5 


$2,08 


$1,67 


$1.74 


$2.04 


$1.64 



* Total includes J80 persons (4,2 percent) for whom race was not reported. 
2 Employed trainees reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
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TABLE D-4. Posttraining and pretrainiog earnings of a sample of employed MDTA institutional graduates 
enrolled during calendar year 1970, by socioeconomic and family status 



straight-time average Total i Not Head of Not head 

hourly earnings trainees Disadvantaged disadvantaged family of family 



Total rpnnrtincr p^rnin^s^ 


9 054 








O >1 1 1 

o,41 1 


Pprcpnt 


1 on n 




Jl 




o/./ 


PFRPFNT OF TOTAI 












Posttraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.25 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


$1.25-$1.49 


1.9 


2.6 


1.1 


2.0 


1.8 


$1.50- 1.74 


17.0 


21.9 


10.7 


15.6 


19.0 


$1.75- 1.99 


14.6 


16.6 


12.1 


12.9 


17.6 


$2.00- 2.24 


19.4 


20.4 


18.0 


18.7 


20.5 


$2.25- 2.49 


11.1 


11.1 


11.1 


11.4 


10.6 


$2. 'SO- 2.99 


15.5 


14.0 


17.3 


16.5 


13.8 


$3.00 and over 


19.2 


11.7 


28.7 


21.6 


15.3 


Median earnings 


$2.20 


$1.84 


$2.41 


$2.24 


$2.13 


Pretraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.25 


9.5 


13.5 


4.5 


8.3 


11.4 


$1.25-$1.49 


11.1 


14.8 


6.3 


9.7 


13.3 


$1.50- 1.74 


22.5 


25.6 


18.4 


20.0 


26.4 


$1.75- 1.99 


13.1 


13.1 


13.2 


12.5 


14.2 


$2.00- 2.24 


14.8 


13.9 


15.8 


15.3 


14.0 


$2.25- 2.49 


6.2 


4.9 


7.8 


6.6 


5.6 


$2.50- 2.99 


10.2 


7.5 


13.8 


11.7 


7.8 


$3.00 and over 


12.6 


6.6 


20.2 


15.8 


7.4 


Median earnings 


$1.88 


$1.71 


$2.12 


$1.99 


$1.74 



1 Total includes 25 persons (.3 percent) for whom head of family status was not reported. 

2 Employed trainees reporting both pretraining and posttraining earnings. 
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